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INVITATION. 


\/isitors are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. a 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


-o. Nelson Appleton Miles relin- 
quished the command of the United States 
army and went upon the retired list August 
8th. Simultaneously Maj.-Gen. Samuel Bald- 
win Marks Young, the subject of the cover- 
page portrait, became lieutenant-general and 
assumed command of the army. He was 
its last commanding general, for that office 
ceased to exist on August 15th, when the new 
general staff law went into effect. General 
Young will be the chief of the general staff, 
however, until he retires for age, January 9, 
1904. 

The new head of the army, like his distin- 
guished predecessor, is not a West Pointer. 
He was born in Pittsburg in 1840, and enlisted 
as a private in a Pennsylvania regiment in 
April, 1861. In September he became a cap- 
tain, the following year a major, and before the 
war closed he was a colonel and had been 
brevetted brigadier-general ‘‘ for gallant and 
meritorious services.’”” In May, 1866, he 
entered the regular army as @ second lieu- 
tenant, and rose through the grades to become 
colonel in 1897. During the Spanish-American 
War he commanded a brigade in Cuba under 
Genera! Shafter, and has since served in the 
Philippines as a brigade commander and after- 
ward as a military governor. 


Spring chickens are good things in their mp 


place, yet they shrink into insignificance 
beside a venerable biddy owned in Limington, 
Maine, a white Leghorn, eleven years old last 
spring, which between April 3d and July 15th 
laid sixty-three eggs. Such hens are worth 
cherishing. This one, at least, is cherished. 
Indeed, her owner has proclaimed an intention 
to fit the old hen out for the winter with a cane, 
a pair of spectacles and a set of false teeth. 

here is a ‘‘cucumber king’’ in Leominster, 

Massachusetts, a greenhouse man who, 
during the season which ended with the 
month of July, sold three thousand bushels of 
cucumbers of his own raising, for which he 
received fifteen thousand dollars, 'The hothouse- 
cucumber industry of the town is no small one, 
by the way. Twenty men are engaged in it, 
there are thirty-seven hundred lineal feet of 
greenhouses, and the busiest time is when the 
mercury is below the freezing-point and the price 
of cucumbers is up in the air—say, thirteen 
doliars a bushel. Of course the business pays. 
A ‘‘specialty’’ generally does, ‘when intelli- 
gently pursued, and that is the reason why 
farmers are so persistently exhorted to find one. 


Newspaper articles about the cost of strikes 
are generally based upon the wages the 
strikers lose, but it is well to note that the com- 
munity suffers also, and frequently has a bill 
to pay outright. For instance, the street-railway 
riots at Bridgeport, Waterbury and Derby cost 
the State of Connecticut fully ten thousand 
dollars. The sheriff of New Haven County 
collected more than fifty-six hundred dollars for 
expenses of himself and deputies at Waterbury 
and Derby, and the state has paid more than 
four thousand dollars on account of the Bridge- 
port difficulties. Under a new law an equal 
expense will fall upon Bridgeport itself, and 
hereafter a community in which labor war takes 
place will have to pay the entire cost. That 
will give taxpayers an excellent opportunity 
to decide whether the game is, so to speak, 
worth the price of admission. 
press were once so plentiful along this coast 
that there were canning factories exclusively 
devoted to putting them up by the thousands of 
cases, but the demands of the market and the 
indiscriminate greed of fishermen have brought 
the end of the crustacean almost in sight. It 
is a matter of the first importance, therefore, 
that the Massachusetts Harbor and Land Com- 
mission have called a meeting, next month, of 
the fish and game commissioners of New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire and Maine, and of Newfoundland 
and the maritime provinces of Canada. This 
conference will, it is hoped, agree on the best 
methods of protection. Uniform laws in all 
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these states and provinces should follow, and 
then it may come to pass that states will no 
longer protect lobsters for the benefit of men 
in an adjoining state which has no adequate 
law. ‘That result attained, the new lobster 
hatchery in Maine, and those at Woods Hole 
and elsewhere, may safely proceed to hatch. 
Their efforts then will seem less like wasted 
labor. 


rr every swordfish that gets into the market 
there attaches more or less of a story, for 
the fish is a fighter, and he has size and strength 
to back up his pugnacity. Here is a modern 
instance, a tame one, comparatively, yet inter- 
esting, none the less. On her way up from 
the Banks recently, a Maine fishing schooner 
was followed by a swordfish that everybody 
would have been willing to avoid, for the vessel 
was poorly provided with harpoons and the 
like, and the fish was big enough to punch a 
hole through her bottom if he took the notion. 
The men threw overboard a lot of cod and 
haddock, hoping the swordfish would turn his 
attention to dinner and drop behind. Still he 
pursued. Finally the captain got desperate 
and harpooned him, and then it took five men 
three hours to kill the fish. He was sixteen 
feet long and weighed more than fifteen hundred 
pounds. To persons whose judgment is based 
on popular fiction, a shark is the most terrible 
fish that swims; but as a matter of fact a shark 
would stand very little chance against a monster 
like this. = 


THE LESSON HE LEARNED. 
Te eee wes 

ive ambitions in life. One said that he 
saw little chance for advancement where he 
was, and that almost daily he was tempted to 
give up his position and try in some other part 
of the world for a larger degree of success. 
Another, more experienced than the first, told 
how in ten years he had advanced himself from 
the ranks of a clerk behind the counter to the 
position of assistant buyer in one of the depart- 
ments. The Philadelphia Telegraph repeats 
these experiences, and adds that of the third, a 


college-bred man, who had listened intently to | Dispe 


his companions. 

_“*Boys,’’ he said, ‘‘I was reared in eas: 

and given a good clan. 

tion. Until my jeenty-fant year I knew neither 
the value of a dollar nor how to earn one. 
‘Then reverses in my father’s business 
and I felt I must o for myself. Instead 
eS ee Se fo sane salary with 
a good 


lodging and my . 

of business seemed deaf i te my aielens for 
work, and finally I decided to go to a farm and 
take my chances there rather Write home 
for money. 

“‘Early one morning I tramped out into the 
country where the cotton —— grow. Upon 
applying at several farms, I received no encour- 
agement, and I travelled fifteen miles before I 
was offered a home in exchange for doing chores 
around the dairy and —_— with the milking. 
Finally I found favor with ple who 
ow: the and they aid te’ tows 
dollars per week for my services. 

oe two months I labored and saved with 
a and cheerful spirits. I learned 
= ing harrowing and general farm-work, 

t n ing so well as the fact that I had made 
my first mistake when I withdrew from the 
influence of all I knew and loved to make my 
way among strangers. 

I returned to the home of my youth, ae- 
cepted a small beginning, and have since 
worked my way into affluence and independ- 


ence.’ 
The experience of most philosophers shows 
that a man who cannot rise at rarely 


rises elsewhere. 
*® © 


PARDONING AN OLD ENEMY. 


A= episode in a Georgia court a few weeks 
ago shows how completely old national 
wounds are healed. The incident shows, too, 
the sympathy that is among men even for the 
wrong-doer. 

A Union veteran oy ilty to the charge 
of breaking into a store. fie e was old and in 
want, and said that dire necessity had driven 
him 7 the act. But he was guilty. 


some me ok "them. Confederate ae They 


asked the ju to rg! with the 
culprit jeniently ie tae onfederate 


—— a the prisoner a dollar. The sheriff, 
a federate captain, the fine. 
Before the Union soldier left the court = 
dollar was in his pocket. The s 
and remained standing in silence as the "old 
man passed out. Later a purse was made up 
by onfederate veterans, and the old Union 
soldier was sent home to Kentucky. 


® © 


LOOKING FOR THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


A clergyman of Brooklyn, according to the 
New York Times, used to tell this story 
of his little daughter, who had the happy 
faculty of looking on the sunny side of things: 

While walking along the street one day the 
child saw a wagon-load of sheepskins. 

‘*What are those things, papa?’’ she asked. 

‘*Sheepskins, my dear.’ 

‘*But where are the - ll papa ?’” 

The father explained that the sheep had been 
killed for food. Looking after the wagon, with 


the tails of the sheepskins wagging as they 
one ed over the side, the child remarked: 

ell, papa, the sheep may be dead, but the 
tails seem to be having a gi time.’ 

















The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to 
any one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College 
or University in New England. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





Wanted wie MONROE, sues Weteroury, Oe 
BOSTOX STAMMERERS fremont St-.Boston, 
Telford Correspondence School, Maras. send 








ROCK poe HALL. 


li 
carefully executed full-page iiustrations sent ag on 
request. Dr. @. R. WHITE rates ‘Wellesley Hills, 





postal for sample lessons in shorthand or bookk: 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DuxsBurRy, Mass. Individual poaching. Send for 
pictures and circular. F APP, 8. B. 


Kuge4t UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, N.H. 
girls. 91st year. College Preparato ry; 


4 5 1: 
senate i a Stent cedar pian, fot 
‘WOOD. Y, Prin., REV. F. E. CLARK, D.D., Pres. of Trustees. 

The Colby Academy, 


New London, N. H. 











fist we ar Ag t Coeducational._ Course: 
cal, Scientiti c, Titerary, Co Commercial, Vocal ond 
Ynstruméntal Music, HORA McKEAN, A.M.,Principal. 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Two years’ course for econo of gymnastics. Post- 
graduate course in dical gymnastics. 
Summer courses. 
E. H. ARNOLD, Director, New Haven, Conn. 


i cademy for Boys. 
Williston Seminary Academy for Fox 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical! schools, 
Eply ey. New A laboratories in roa, = Chemistry and 
Bio! Athletic Field, nd. A mle 
year. JOSEPH H. A 














Dow Academy, Franconia, N. H. 
Both sexes. Thorough. Four courses. Prepares fo 
College. Endowed. $130a year. For catalogue apply to 

DOW ACADEMY. 


, University o! of i Maine, Orono, Me. 


Courses ectrical En- 
gineering, ty Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
Elective courses in Lan Sciences, 








COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. 


ad mirements. Allowance for service in 
Hospital. Twenty-fourth year 0 =~ 
September 16th. Ample instruction in actual p 

J. H. JACKSON, A. M., M. D., REGISTRAR, 
Near City Hospital, Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 











CUSHING ACADEMY, 


Ashburnham, Mass. 

For Yo nou Men and Young Women. _ Lo- 
cation means he hills of Northern Central Mass. 
1100 feet sea-level. Two hours’ from 
Boston. sien Ben Several Courses of 


pays all necessary expenses for boar 
room, ig - ete. Catalogue on request. 
H. 8S. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 














64TH YEAR OPENS SEPT. 8th. 


Pishest at genie of instruction in bookkeeping, short- 
hand 1 business studies; both sexes; best of 
modern methods and teachers; positions for grad. 

uates; moderate tuition fees. Send for a 
Cc. E. COMER, Prin., 666 Washington St., cor. Beach, Boston. 


MITCHELL’S MILITARY scroox, 


Billerica, Mass. 

















A strictly select Military Home School. Bits for 
miles from Boston, and six miles from Lowell. Fits for 
business, technical "sehools ‘and. — college. 8 
= and pag to young boys 7to 10. Limi ow 
we pees. Excellent military training. No 
day'by “pupils Rooke ed. No pom ge ee for entrance re- 
~~ —only requisite, good character. All eaaeeee 
gra duates of college ‘and instructors of experien 
ceives boys from 7 to 16 inclusive. Manual training 
department Thoroughly equipped. Send for illus. booklet. 


M. C. MITCHELL, Proprietor. 


Burdett 
College 


Begins 
Tues., 
Sept. 1. 


Open for visitors all the year round. Prospectus Free. 


Burdett College of Actual Business and 
Shorthand, 694 Washington St., Boston. 




















ELASTIC STOCKINGS, aa 
Li k $3. “ $2. 


$1.75, Linen $ 00, Si 45. 
J ard sti les. Lr 50, Silk 
$3.00 to OE nik re. Pe! a quali ie Se chlnndville, “tilus 
cata. free. 


MY SITUATION 


ith Boston GEAR WORES was 0 
os Burdett College of aconl gages aan Shorthand, 
—J.M. GROSS, Roxbury. Write to Burdett College, 
6% Washington Street, boston, for Journal. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 

Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every ro a of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $225 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal, Franklin, Mass. 
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|; ANNOUNCEMENT 


of The Youth’s 
Companion’s 
Photographic 
Contest for 1903 


A Grand Award of 
$100.00 


Is offered for the best set of pic- 
tures, not less than five in num- 
ber, in which the human figure is 
the chief point of interest. 


SIX 
Graded Awards 


Aggregating $200.00 


Will be given for the six next best sets. 


Three 
Special Awards. 


AWARD A, $25.00. Working Interiors. 
AWARD B, $25.00. 
AWARD C, $25.00. 











Out-of-door Sports. 





Studies of Plant Life. 











Conditions. 


The conditions are substantially the 
same as have governed The Companion 
Exhibits successfully for seven years. 
Every contributor must be an amateur. 
Contributors may send any number of pic- 
tures. Each picture must be mounted 
singly. The class and name and address 
must be written on the back of each 
picture. No picture can be paid for or 
returned. 

Announcement containing de- 
tailed information will be sent 
on receipt of name and address. 


Competition will close at noon Oct. 31, 1903. 
Exhibition Opens Dec. 1, 1903. 


All Photographs should be carefully 
wrapped, fully prepaid, and should bear 
the name of the sender on the outside. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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ea: an acceleration of 
his usual energetic step 
Hosea Dalrymple strode 
up to the telephone. 

‘‘Long distance, Central!’’ 
he said. ‘‘Call up Glendon, 
Massachusetts, 19-4.’’ 

A five minutes’ wait, then: 
** Hello! That you, Rick? 
What? That you, Mrs. Sidney? 
Sick abed, is he? Too bad. 
Tell him—hey? Can’t hear?’’ 
He raised his voice and spoke with careful 
enunciation: ‘‘Tell Rick I can’t do the 
business—business—with this man, here. 
Do you get it? No use; we’ve got to tackle 
our man at Liverpool — What? Liver- 
pool. Shall I cable?” 

He waited, his ear intent at the receiver. 

He knew that the Sidneys’ telephone was 
in the front hall. It would take time to 
run up-stairs to ‘‘Rick’s’’ room. 

‘*Hello! Yes, I’m here. What? Go 
back to bed, you rascal! Yes, I’ve seen 
him. No, he can’t come to terms. What? 
Yes, of course it would be better. Personal 
interviews always— What? Run across? 
Ye-es, yes, I suppose so.’’ 

The interview ran on through a few 
more jerky sentences. Then Hosea Dal- 
rymple rang off and turned away. He had 
agreed to ‘‘run across’’ to talk matters over 
with the Liverpool representative. Of 
course it would be better, but it was rather 
sudden. 

His partner, Richard Sidney, was the 
one who usually did the running across. 
Rick thought nothing of it. He had no 
children, and Mrs. Sidney was always 
ready to go, too. 

Hosea Dalrymple sighed, and the old pain 

asserted itself in his breast. It had been 
more than a year since his wife had died. 
In the interval of loneliness he seemed to 
have grown bent and old. He walked 
heavily now, like an old man. How would 
it be in five years—ten years—twenty? A 
man could live so long! 

Back at his hotel he consulted steamship 
tables and packed his bag. He had been 
in New York several days, on business 
connected with his firm. Things had not 
straightened out as he had expected. It 
would certainly be better to see the Liver- 
pool agent personally. An hour’s talk was 
worth forty cablegrams. Still, it hurried a 
man a good deal to send him oversea at a 
minute’s notice. It was against the Dal- 
rymples’ liking to be hurried. They never 
took to it kindly. Leisurely and sure—no 
up and rush—that was the Dalrymple way. 

Two telegrams passed each other between 
New York and Glendon, Massachusetts, 
that afternoon. Grandmother Dalrymple 
got hers at four o’clock, and wiped her 
spectacles twice in the reading, to be sure 
she had made no mistake. She called out 
to Poppet and Larry in a mild flurry: 

‘*Dear land, children, do come here! 
Hosy’s sent a telegram that he’s going to 
Europe! There can’t be any mistake. I’ve 
read it twice. He’s going to-night at — he’s 
gone now! MHosy’s on the way to Europe 
already! He says he’s written a letter, 
explaining.’’ 

The other despatch was from Richard Sidney. 
Hosea received it just before leaving his hotel 
for the docks. 

Better. Stop fortnight—more. Need change. 
Business first—then Paris, Switzerland, any- 
where. O. K. this end. 

Well, why not? The idea was bracing. Hosea 
Dalrymple gave an unconscious, buoyant wel- 
come to the thought. Te was tired, tired, 
tired! Not of work—of loneliness. Over there 
he might forget for a few weeks, perhaps. He 
might come home a younger man. 

“Tll think of it on the way over,’ he 
thought; but he knew already that he meant 
to do it. He wished the cab would speed faster 
over the ground, as if to make more time for 
the outing. 

At the slip the Verona was waiting, impa- 
tient to be off. Men and drays were hurrying 
about in each other’s way. Groups of families 
stood about with the old tragedy of separation 
in their faces. Now and then a group, with 
every face serene, told its own story—all the 
family were going over. 

Hosea Dalrymple, one alone, stood reviewing 
the bustle. He was alive to the tragedies on all 
sides of him. Suddenly he seemed like a 
tragedy himself, for happy couples jostled him 
and the sweet faces of the wives printed them- 
selves on his vision. There seemed so many 
wives—was there no other man in the crowd 
who stood alone ? 

Yes—there, yonder, by the gangplank. Hosea 





DRAWN BY W. L. JACOBS. 





here, old man, to help 
dispose of them! 
‘*Talk about sons!’’ Joselyn 


burst out, abruptly. ‘‘ Give 


me 


’ 














** FATHER! ”’ 


Dalrymple gave a pleased start, and hurried 
forward to the tall figure. 

‘‘Joselyn! Good! Going over ?’’ 

**Hello, Dalrymple! Yes. Are you?’’ 

They were as pleased as boys. They had 
been college chums, and years of growing stout 
and gray had not disguised them from each 
other. 

**Alone?”? asked Joselyn. 

‘*T am always alone now,’’ Hosea Dalrymple 
said, gravely, and his friend, remembering 
suddenly, gripped his hand a little harder. 
They went up the gangplank together. It was 
within half an hour of the scheduled time to 
sail. 

**Look!” exclaimed Ellery Joselyn, abruptly, 
and his gaze was on the far edge of the crowd 
on the dock. ‘‘Yes, sir, it’s Nan! The little 
witch! Who'd have thought it! She’s come 
all this way—I must go. She’s looking for 
me.’”’ 

He was off, down the plank again, and the 
other watched him thread the crowd, finally to 
be caught into a tall girl’s fervent embrace. 

Hosea had forgotten; he remembered now 
that Joselyn hadadaughter. The tall girl must 
be nearly twenty years old. Then Hosea Dal- 
rymple remembered something else and smiled. 
He had a tall little girl himself! Connie would 
be twenty some day. 

Constance Dalrymple was just entering her 
sophomore year. Her father, standing on the 
, Verona’s deck, watching that other father 
down there being hugged and kissed, was 
thinking that Connie had never done that to 
him, not since she was a little thing like 
Poppet, anyway. 

The father on deck felt suddenly aggrieved. 





He had not thought of it before, but it seemed 





as if he had not been treated fairly. Still, he 
remembered suddenly that he and his tall little 
girl had never been very well acquainted. Ile 
had always been so busy, and perhaps it might 
be that the tall little girl’s mother had had most 
of his tenderness and love. 

**T’ll run down and see the child when I get 
home,’’ he thought. ‘‘Take hér by surprise. 
Poppet likes surprises, and Connie used to, 
too, when she was small.’’ 

He felt a desire to see if she had grown any 
more, if she had pleasant rooms, pleasant 
friends, pleasant work. Why had he not felt 
the desire before? If he took her by surprise 
—stole in on her some day—would she do— 
that? 

His eyes were on the distant edge of the 
crowd. The other father was holding his tall 
girl’s hand, and she looked as if she were 
crying; but she was laughing, too. Would 
Constance look like that? 

The warning gong rang out its summons. 


There was a swift swirl of the crowd toward | 


the gangplank and a counter swirl away from 
it. 
last messages to one another. 

Then Joselyn came aboard; and soon after- 
ward the great ship backed out into the harbor. 
He stood waving his handkerchief as long as 
he could see the tall girl on the pier. 

**Bless her!’’ he murmured. Then he made 
an effort and laughed. ‘‘Nan’s a great girl— 
came down here fifty miles, by Jove, just to 
stand out there and wave me off! And look 
here, will you? Fruit and flowers and books!’’ 
His hands were full of them. 

‘Said she meant to rig up my stateroom and 
make it look fine, but her train was late. But 
she brought all these things. It’s lucky you’re 


People laughed and cried and called out | 





me daughters! There’s noth 
ing like’em in earth or—heaven. 
Nan and I have always been 
chums. ’’ 

Hosea Dalrymple turned 
away with a strange little con- 
striction of his heart. He and 
Connie had never been chums. 
Why not? He walked the length of the 
great deck once or twice, and then went 
below. Joselyn met him and asked him 
about his stateroom. 

**Got a good one ?’’ 


Hosea laughed. ‘‘Haven’t any,’’ he 


said. ‘‘I didn’t think of going over till 
noon. Is she full to the hurricane-deck ? 


I meant to see just what they could do for 
me as soon as I came on board, but I got 
switched to another track.’’ 

He did not say what track. Joselyn 
clapped a cordial hand on his shoulder, 

“Bunk with me. It'll make us boys 
again.’?” The two old chums swung away 
together, arm in arm. 

**Here we are,” Joselyn said. ‘‘Nan 
would have made this over. She made me 
promise to pin her picture to the mirror 
frame, so I wouldn’t forget her, going 
across. By the way, haven’t you got a 
grown-up girl, too, Hosy? Fetch out her 
picture and we’ll compare notes. Nan’s 
good for it!’’ 

Connie? Her picture? Of course she 
had plenty of them, but he had never 
carried them about in his pocket. Nan’s 
picture looked worn and crumpled, as if it 
had seen constant service. 

Ilosea Dalrymple fumbled in his pockets 
foolishly, but it was not a picture of Connie 
that he brought out—it was a _ soiled, 
crumpled letter. It was Connie’s. It had 
never been opened. Connie’s father held 
it in his hand, turning it over and over 
slowly, in a bewildered way. 

**One you forgot to mail?’’ smiled his 
friend. ‘‘Bad feeling, isn’t it? Oh, yes, 
I’ve been there; but I’m blessed if I ever 
had the bad luck to come to my senses in 
mid-ocean !’’ 

Some time later, when he was alone, 
Dalrymple opened the letter. It bore the 
date of three days before; but it might 
have been three months from his sense of 
guilt. 

**It came the day I was so driven—when 
the stenographer was gone and I had to 
write my own letters.’’ 

Ile spread open the sheet gently. There 
were not a great many lines. The letter 
said : 

Dear Father. Is it too late tomake youa 
little call? There’s something I’ve been sit- 
ting here wishing I could tell somebody 
somebody who'd care, | mean. Mother 
would, of course. I wish I could tell her. 
Fathers are such busy people! Do fathers 

eare to know that their daughters have been 
elected presidents of their classes? Because | 
have. The girls would do it, and it’s all very 
nice, only it makes it bad about the coming-out 
party—the sophs’, I mean. It’s going to be in 
two weeks from Thursday night, and they've 
elected a president without any family—to come 
to it, I mean. All the other girls’ families are 
coming. It’s the great time of the sophomore 
year, when we put off our freshness and all that, 
and “come out” into our independence. 

Father, would you mind sending me a postal 
card or a telegram—that would be better—and 
congratulate your daughter? It sounds foolish, 
doesn’t it? But I can’t help it. I wish you 
would! Connie. 

The letter slid to the floor, and Hosea Dal- 
rymple got to his feet. Ie was not thinking 
pleasant thoughts. Here he was out at sea, 
and the three-days-old letter lay on the floor, 
reproaching him bitterly. He could hardly 
bear it. ‘To think the message had never gone, 
could not go even at this late hour! 

The swell of the boat under him filled Hosea 
Dalrymple with unreasoning anger because it 
reminded him of his impotence. On land, now 
—ah, he knew what he would do if he were on 
land! He would make all his plans to run 
down to the little college town and take the 
president of the sophomore class by surprise 
at her coming-out party. Other fathers and 
mothers would be there, why not hers? He 
must be father and mother both to her now. 

Hosea Dalrymple took a pencil from his pocket 
and set to work jotting down figures on Connie’s 
envelope. 

“I believe it can be done!” he exclaimed 
aloud. He put on his hat and went out in 
search of the captain. 


How quick a trip shall we make?’’ he 
asked. 
**Seven days, if this weather holds. Could 


























do it in six, but the company objects. We don’t | young strength. She was crying, but she was 


lay out to be racers.” 

‘*Will there be likely to be another boat just 
coming out from Liverpool when we get in?’’ 
asked Dalrymple. 

The captain regarded his questioner with 
interest. ‘Then he laughed. 

**Homesick, are you?’’ he said. ‘‘ Let me 
see; we get in on the twentieth, if all’s well. 
Yes, the Calista ought to be coming out about 
the twentieth. She isn’t on our line, but she’s 
asmart one. I guess you can get back home on 
the Calista.’’ 

‘*Good! That’s just what I want,’’ said 
Dalrymple. ‘‘A homesick man doesn’t want 
to do much more than set foot on foreign 
soil. But see here, I’ve got to see a man in 
Liverpool.’’ 

‘*Have to look pretty lively !’’ 

‘*Yes, unless I could send him word to be on 
hand on the dock—that would suit me to a T. 
I could do the business in an hour.’’ 

‘*Sorry I can’t accommodate you,” laughed 
the captain, ‘‘but I’m afraid nothing short of — 
hold on!’’ 

‘*Wireless message!’’ They both said it at 
once. Hosea’s face lighted up. ‘‘Just the 
thing! How far out can I do it?’’ 

“Hundred miles—hundred and fifty. Time 
enough to get your man.’’ 

**Good!’’ 

After that, the solving of the difficult prob- 
lem on Connie’s little white envelope promised 
to be possible. Dalrymple talked it over with 
Joselyn and made all his plans, to the most 
minute detail. 

‘*It will be a rub and a go,” Joselyn com- 
mented, skeptically. 

“It will be a go,’’? Hosea returned with a 
significant emphasis. All his determination 
was in the venture. He was going to his tall 
little girl’s coming-out party. 

It was an uneventful passage, good weather 
and good speed. The Verona swung into her 
slip at Liverpool on schedule time, on the 
twentieth. And farther down the teeming, 
bustling docks, the Calista was taking on the 
last of her cargo. 

The Liverpool man had received his wireless 

message from the steamer a hundred miles out, 
and was waiting on shore. He and Dalrymple 
went immediately to the other boat and did 
their talking on board. There was time enough 
and to spare. 
Fifteen days after he had left New York, 
Hosea Dalrymple was back in it again. The 
home trip had taken a day longer. He strode 
down the gangway with rapid steps, as if to 
make it up. 

‘*As I figure it, I’ve got just about five hours 
left me,’’? he was thinking. ‘‘There isn’t a 
minute to spare, either. The train for me to 
take leaves the Grand Central in exactly fifty- 
three minutes; here’s for it!’’ 

He called a cab and told the driver to make 
haste to the station. 

He had no time to bother with trunks and 
baggage; and he remembered ruefully for a 


moment that his evening clothes were not in | isn 


his valise. 
‘*She’ll have to take me just as I am,’’ he 
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thought, glancing down at his blue suit. 
‘*Well, I guess the president of the class won’t 
mind.’’ 

He arrived at the station with five minutes 
to spare, and once in the parlor-car, leaned 
back in his seat comfortably. He would reach 
the little college town in plenty of time. 

The tall president of the sophomore class 
stood by herself in the great, bright hall. Her 
face was wistful with longing. There were so 
many fathers and mothers! Suddenly she 
caught her breath with a ery and darted down 
the hall. 


** Father!’’ 
Her arms were round his neck and she was 
hugging him with all the delight of her vigorous 





HE SAYS, AS ! WAS GOING. 





laughing, too. 
The long, beautiful evening went too fast. 





The tali daughter and the tall father went 
about together with equal radiance in their 
faces. They had become acquainted. 











BIT of verse 
that was cur- 
rent five years 

ago recounts in im- 

pressive fashion 

some of the hard- 
ships of war, and 


™ at 


touching lines: 
It’s rough to be a rider rough, but the 
roughest thing we know 
Is going off to bloody war, when you 
get no chance to go. 

For further particulars consult the cavaliers 
of the Second Volunteer Cavalry under Col. 
J. L. Torrey, or the ‘‘dough-boys” of the First 
Regiment Territorial Volunteer Infantry. The 
dough-boys had rather the worst of it, for they 
were kept in camp in Arizona until the war 
was over. 

Arizona is a good place in which to mine for 
copper, but Whipple Barracks leaves a good deal 
to be desired in the way of a summer residence. 
Given officers who mean well, but have to study 
tactics between drills, squads that are all awk- 
ward, delays in the arrival of equipment, cactus 
plants and bad shoes, together with wholesale 
vaccination and July weather, and there is a 
combination to try men’s souls. 

This was the firm, if unspoken, belief of 
Private Warren and Corporal Stanley one par- 
ticularly warm Sunday afternoon, as they made 
their way to Prescott, half a mile distant from 
camp. 

‘*Let’s go to Muldoon’s,’’ said the private, 
and the corporal assented. 

The mere mention of ‘‘Muldoon’s,’”’ taken in 
connection with the unquenchable thirst which 
is supposed to be common to soldiers and to 
Arizona, would seem to signify that Muldoon 
was a vender of stimulants. This inference 
would, however, be a wrong to the regiment and 
to Muldoon, who conducted an innocent dairy. 

**Come in,’”’ he said to the soldiers, ‘‘come 
in! I’m alone the day, an’ ye’re welcome as 
the flowers in June. ’Tis a hot day, ’tis so. 
Will I be stirring ye up a bit of a milk shake, 
now? ’*T will be refreshin’ afther yer walk.’’ 

While he spoke he gave them chairs on the 
vine-shaded porch, then busily gathered chipped 
ice, lemon and sugar, and began concocting the 
beverage without waiting for a reply. He had 
been a soldier himself. As he finally poured 
out the foaming mixture he eyed it critically, 
and looking at the hot faces of the soldiers, he 
said: 

**It completes the colors. Yer clothes are 
blue, yer faces are red, an’ here’s the white. 
The Flag, boys, bless her! Here’s to Ould Glory, 
the only flag in the world worth dyin’ for that 
’t green.”’ He set his glass down and wiped 
his grizzled mustache with the back of his 
hand. His mind had gone back to other days. 
‘The corporal loosened the strings of one of his 
shoes. 

“‘Are yer feet hurtin’ ye, son?’’ Muldoon 
asked, kindly. ‘‘Take yer shoes off the while 
ye sit. ’Tis a true word that man Roodyard 
Mulvaney says, that 
a marchin’ man’s no 
stronger than his feet. 
I know it by having 
learned it hard. An’ 
there’s another thing: 
If ye are sent to 
Cubia, ye want to be 
sure an’ take a ham- 
mock along, no mat- 
ter what ye do wid 
yer blankets. ’Tis 
sleepin’ on theground 
that puts ye undher 
it there. Yez had bet- 
ter take turns holdin’ 
the hammocks, or 
sleep standin’ up, for 
the wan thing ye 
want to remimber, 
an’ it should come 
aisy to ye, is to kape 
off the grass. I was 
told so by a Cubian 
soldier I knew 
wance. 

‘*An’ yet another 
thing. There’s something about soldierin’ 
makes a lad soldier between times. Glory be, 
many’s the time when the whole regiment I 
was wid in the Civil War hadn’t more than one 
row in their cartridge belts that could be fired. 
What did we do to the rest of them? We 
emptied out the powder to make them lighter. 
But ’tis different when ye’re fighting foreigners 
an’ Indians. Ye never know what they do be 
goin’ to do next. My first winter wid the 
Apaches made me content to carry all the 
ingredients that go wid a cartridge. 

**I know ye’re wonderin’ how, havin’ followed 
the flag so long, I could leave it, least of all to 
go to peddlin’ milk in this dhry and distressful 
counthry. But fightin’ is for young men, and 
givin’ advice and dhrivin’ milk-wagons is for 
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old ones. An’ then, 
I had a bit of a mis- 
understandin’ wid 
the quartermaster. ’’ 

The corporal asked 
where he had served 
last. 

His keen old eyes 
twinkled. ‘‘ ’T was 
not to say far from here,’”? he answered. ‘‘Ye 
see. there wasn’t any ‘after the war’ for me, 
for I kept right on soldierin’. 
’twas havin’ little playful rows wid the 
Apaches, and ’twas gettin’ monotonous. ’’ 

**T reckon all quartermasters are tough to get 
along with,’’ said the private, sulkily. 

**T don’t know,”’ said Muldoon, reflectively. 
**T don’t know that they’re worse than the 
others, but this one was unusual bad, by reason 
of the kind of a colonel we had. We hadn’t 
been at the fost long—’twas not a thousand 
miles from here—when the quartermaster sent 
me for wood. Ye should know, if ye don’t, 
that wood, water and grass is what makes good 
campin’, an’ ye’re lucky when ye find two of 
them in this country. The colonel thought the 
wood could be hauled. Well, 1 got a load; 
*twas not what ye’d call heavy timber if ye 
came from Maine, or yet from California, 
but ’twas the best I could do. I didn’t 
expect to get honorable mention or a medal 
for it. I was at the quartermaster’s the 
next day when the colonel’s orderly came by, 
‘wid the colonel’s compliments, and where 
did he get that wood ?’ 

** ?T was not for me to speak. 

***Take the six-mule team,’ the quarter- 
master said, ‘an’ go after wood, and go 
quick, an’ don’t ye come back till ye get it, 
and get it dry. Do ye mind, now!’ he says, 
as I was going. ‘Don’t show yerself around 
here till ye get it, and get it dry, if it takes 
@ year.’ 

“*T went an’ hitched up. ’Tis not neces- 
sary to say what I thought. There’s only 
two things farther apart than the East an’ 
the West, an’ those are what a soldier says, 
an’ what he thinks. I was mad clean 
through, for I was no mule-skinner, nor 
yet a Gladstone, to be choppin’ down trees 
for the fun of it. 

**Once I started, I kept on drivin’. There 
was no wood of any kind, to speak of, in that 
territory. I had not been so vexed but I’d 
minded to take extra grub for the mules and 
rations for myself, an’ I had two months’ pay 
in my belt. I kept on drivin’ for a matter of 
three weeks, when 1 saw a kind of a park. 
There was a creek ran through it, an’ there 
was trees, and the mules lifted up their voices 
for joy when they saw the grass. Sure we all 
needed a rest, an’ for a few days we did nothin’ 
else. Then I picketed out my mules, an’ went 
to choppin’. I was intendin’ to go back in a 
week or so, but there was’ nothin’ but green 
wood. ‘Sure,’ I says to myself, ‘’tis the 
Garden of Eden I’ve struck, for nothin’ has 
ever died here.’ The trees was fine an’ tall, 
an’ I cut all I could haul of them. Then, 
seeing I must wait for them to dry, I built me 
a wickiup, an’ planted some of my beans an’ 
potatoes, an’ there was aay of rabbits for the 
shootin’. 

‘* Twas a pleasant summer I spent there, 
but I’d have gone back, only for one thing. 
*Twas an evenin’, as I was sittin’ before me 
wickiup, thinkin’ of the lonesomeness of takin’ 
revenge, that I saw a prairie-schooner comin’ 
slow toward me. The cattle were beat out, 
an’ as they came up I saw there were two 
middle-aged men an’ a boy an’ a fine slip of a 
girl, eighteen or twenty. They asked me could 
they stop. 

‘*Well, to make a long story short, they 
stopped for two years. We built a house 
over the four corners of the section, and were 
making preparations for to prove up. Mine 
was a timber claim, that bein’ more suited to 
my immediate business. 

‘One day the girl, Norah, says to me, 
‘Michael, how do yer mules all come to be 
branded US, when there’s neither a U nor an 
S to yer name?’ 

‘**They’re not my mules,’ I says. ‘They 
belong to a relative of mine, an’ they are 
branded for him. He is my Uncle Sam.’ 

** But that set me thinkin’ that ’twas time to 
go back wid the mules, for my time of enlist- 
ment was about done, an’ the wood was dry, 
an’ the wages comin’ to me, thirteen dollars a 
month for two years an’ over, would be handy 
in provin’ up my claim, for I did not intend to 
enlist any more—Norah had settled that. So I 
told them all I must return my uncle’s mules, 
an’ started off wid the six in good spirits an’ a 
most terrible load of wood as dry as the colonel’s 
laugh. 

‘* *T was a long pull back, an’ the mules was 
trembly about the legs an’ droopy at the ears 
when I drew up before the quartermaster’s. 
Well, there was wild doin’s. The quartermaster 
nearly fell off the earth, an’ within ten minutes 
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the parade-ground was full of men an’ officers. 
The colonel was ragin’. 

** *Oh, ’tis you!’ he says, very scornful. ‘So 
ye have come back?’ he says. ‘An’ to what do 
we owe the distinguished honor ?’ 

***T have,’ I. says. ‘1 come as soon as | 
could wid obejience to orders.’ 

‘* ‘What orders?’ says the colonel. 

‘* ‘Orders to go after wood, and stay till I got 
a load that was dry, if 1 stayed+a year. I 
stayed, an’ the wood is dry, but # took a long 
time dryin’.’ 

‘* *T’ll have ye hung fer a deserter!’ he says; 
but I didn’t answer, for *twas not my time to 
talk then. Well, they court-martialed me for 
desertion, but I proved my orders, an’ there 
was no denyin’ the facts, so they had to let me 
go wid kind regards an’ deep regrets, an’ all 
my back wages. That nearly broke the colonel’s 


Sometimes | heart. 


‘*When I got my civilian’s clothes on, an’ 
my discharge in my pocket, I called on the 
colonel. He was sittin’ on the porch. 

***T hope the wood suits ye,’ I says. 
‘There’s plenty more like it three weeks’ drive 
from this,’ I says, ‘an’ the mules know the 
way, but I’m thinkin’ yer treatment of me is 
but a poor object-lesson for the recruities of 
the reward that meets strict attention to the 
first duty of a soldier!’ 

**He looked like he would have a fit, an’ 
wishin’ him a pleasant evenin’, I saluted an’ 
went on, an’ I haven’t worn a uniform since. 
But for Norah I might be lookin’ at yer brass 
buttons wid envy; but ’twas a wise man said, 
‘One war is enough for any man.’ ”’ 





HEN we speak of a bridge-builder we 
think of a man whose work is done in 
mid-air, who labors over cables or 
rivets, with a narrow steel beam and a hundred 
feet of space between himself and the solid 


earth or the unquiet water. But some bridge- 
builders work nearly as far beneath the earth 
as others do above it. These are the men who 
lay the foundations of such great structures as 
those which span the East River at New York, 
or the Mississippi at St. Louis—the caisson- 
workers, they are called. 

A caisson is simply a massive box of timbers, 
strongly bolted together, one of its six sides 
being left open. It is of the same dimensions 
as the pier which is to be built, and may reach 
a length and width of sixty or seventy feet. It 
is floated upon the water, its open side down- 
ward, and masonry is built upon its top, until, 
sinking beneath this weight, its edges rest upon 
the river bottom. 

Then through pipes, previously let into the 
top of the caisson, air is forced down by means 
of powerful compressors. When the pressure is 
greater than that of the water outside, the 
water within the caisson is forced out, until at 
length the space is left clear. The air must 
always be kept four times as dense as it is at 
the surface, else the water would make its way 
in and put a stop to the work, even if it did not 
drown some of the workmen. 

It is the part of these men to remove the mud 
from beneath the caisson, excavating very 
cautiously under its edges, until the whole 
structure sinks by gradual stages to the bed- 
rock of the river channel. The cavity of the 
caisson is then filled with cement, and the 
foundations of the great pier are secured. 

Open spaces for two* shafts are left in the 
masonry originally built on the top of the caisson. 
One of these is occupied by the elevator in 
which the workmen ride up and down; the 
other is used for the removal of the mud and 
the delivery of the cement. When the caisson 
itself has been filled these shafts are stopped 
with cement in the same manner. 

In descending into the caisson one is taken 
by the elevator to the air-lock, a small, circular, 
iron-walled chamber on the roof of the great 
box. The door communicating with the shaft 
is then securely closed, and a valve into the 
caisson chamber is opened. With a shrill 
scream the compressed air rushes into the 
chamber, the temperature rises, and the air 
becomes close and heavy. 

There is but one actual danger, however, and 























that is to the ear-drums. But if the nose be held 
shut, the mouth opened and the air forced, by 
swallowing, into the Eustachian tubes, the pres- 
sure on both sides of the membrane is equalized, 
and all possibility of injury avoided. Of course 
no one with really diseased lungs or heart 
should expose himself to the peculiar conditions 
of caisson-work. 

When at last the air in the lock is of equal 
density with that in the caisson the latter may 
be safely entered. 

Here, at a depth of seventy feet or more 
beneath the surface of the water, our subter- 
ranean bridge-builders are at work. They are 
lightly clad, and even so their exertions bathe 
them in perspiration, for in air containing four 
times the usual quantity of oxygen tissue-burn- 
ing is very rapid, and it takes very little activity 
to heat one excessively. 

Toil is so exhausting under these conditions 
that the men can work only one hour at a time. 
Two shifts of one hour each make a day’s work 
—equal to eight hours or more of labor at the 
surface of the earth. As the work goes on 
night and day, there are twelve ‘‘working- 
days’’ in every twenty-four hours. Bridge- 
building beneath the water is decidedly expen- 
sive! 

It is not only by the rapidity with which 
fatigue comes that the worker realizes the 
strangeness of his surroundings. The voice 
loses its resonance in the dense, damp air, and 
becomes flat and hollow in tone. Words and 
inflections lose their distinctness ; some sounds, 
especially those of the dental letters, d and t, 
are almost inaudible, or become strangely trans- 
muted into 1’s. 

It is impossible, also, for even the most 
accomplished whistler to produce the slightest 
sound in this dense atmosphere. Pucker and 
blow as he will, the air escapes noiselessly from 
his lips. 

Another curious thing is that the candles 
which are used to explore the dark corners 
of the caisson, to which the electric light 
does not always penetrate, cannot be blown 
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out. 


The flame may be extinguished for an | not the slightest evidence of fear, and only 


instant by a vigorous puff, but the wick | redoubled their attacks. 


remains momentarily aglow, and so abundant 


is the oxygen in the caisson air 
that it rekindles the flame at once, 
and the candle burns as brightly as 
before. 

When at length, after an hour’s 
work, the tired laborer is ready to 
ascend to the surface, the air-lock is 
again entered, the door into the cais- 
son closed, and another valve opened 
into the elevator shaft, through which 
the compressed air escapes, hissing 
and screaming. Now another curi- 
ous phenomenon is noticed. 

As the pressure is released the 
air expands, and in accord- 
ance with natural law, it 
becomes much colder. It is, 
however, heavily charged 
with moisture, and just as 
a pitcher of ice-water con- 
denses the moisture of the 
air upon its sides, so the fall- 
ing temperature condenses 
the moisture in the air-lock, 
and the chamber is at once 
filled with a chill, white fog, 
which is often so thick that 
water is felt trickling in tiny 
rivulets down one’s face and 
hands 


Too rapid a change in pres- 
sure at this point is more 
dangerous than on entering 
the caisson. Faintness and 
dizziness, and severe pains in 
the legs and chest, are often 
felt, and temporary paralysis, 
or even, in rare cases, death, 
is the result of carelessness. 
Ten minutes are occupied in slowly reducing 
the pressure to normal, and then at length the 
caisson-worker may step into the elevator and 
rise again to the surface. 
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HE Bush farm, which my 

cousin, Nicholas Fraser, 

and I undertook to manage 
one year for its widowed owner, 
is situated in one of the most 
thickly settled portions of the 
Eastern States. One would almost as soon 
think of encountering wild animals there as of 
harvesting potatoes in Broadway. Yet on that 
quiet farm we had our one adventure with a 
wild beast, and discovered, incidentally, that 
even the most despised of domestic animals 
sometimes display astonishing rage and courage. 

Nicholas and I, although young men in 
stature, were still in our teens, and after com- 
pleting the fall work on the farm, we began 
attending the academy in the neighboring 
village of Fairplains. The village was four 
miles distant, and we drove back and forth, 
doing the farm chores night and morning. 
During the short days of midwinter much of 
this work had to be done by lantern-light. 

About six o’clock one evening in January 
Nicholas was feeding the cows in the basement, 
while I scattered corn fodder about the enclosed 
barn-yard for the young cattle. The yard was 
in the form of a parallelogram, with the huge 
grain barn at one side, beneath which were 
the basement stables for the horses and milch- 
cows. Across from this building was the hay 
barn, in one corner of which the old sow, 
Nancy, and her litter of fortnight-old pigs had 
their quarters. 

Connecting the two barns and enclosing one 
end of the yard was a long shed, open below 
and with fodder lofts above. In one end of the 
lower section was the pig-pen, where we had 
about fifteen half-fattened hogs, bought after 
the fall butchering. Midway between the two 
barns stood the huge pyramidal strawstack. 

I have been thus explicit in describing the 
situation of the outbuildings for reasons which 
will be apparent as the story progresses. The 
house was a half-dozen rods distant on the 
north side of the big barn, and the barn-yard, 
bordered by a high fence, extended eastward to 
the highway, which ran north and south 
through the farm. 

In the semidarkness I broke open a bundle 
of stalks and approached one side of the stack, 
when the young cattle, which had been follow- 
ing close behind me after nubbins of corn, 
suddenly broke away and ran, snorting and 
bellowing, to the farther end of the enclosure. 
At the same instant what I judged to-be a large 
dog bounded from a hole in the stack and ran 
growling round the huge mound of straw. 

“Nick!” I shouted, considerably startled. 
“Did you see that big dog? Whose is it ?”’ 

My cousin came running from the basement 
door, pitchfork in hand, with a lantern dangling 
from his elbow. “I saw no dog,” said he, 
adding, ‘‘How scared the cattle act! Where 
did the dog come from ?”’ 

**Right out of yonder hole,” I said, pointing. 












“Look, quick! There it goes 
now!’’ 

With a succession of awkward 
bounds, unlike the running gait 
of any animal of the canine 
species, the creature dashed 
away from the circle of light toward the hay 
barn. The double doors were closed, but a 
slide window, high up on the corner where the 
sow and pigs were quartered, was partially 
open. With a mighty leap the intruder reached 
this opening, forced its way through and 
dropped with a thud inside. Then came such 
a squeal from Nancy as we had never heard 
before — high, piercing, angry, quite distinct 
from the note of fear which a hog gives when 
hurt or alarmed. 

Although we did not recognize it at first, this 
was the battle-cry and summons to united action 
inherited from her forest-ranging ancestors. 

The shoats in the pen beneath the shed 
understood her perfectly, and instantly left off 
eating, and set up a deafening clamor of squeals 
and grunts. 

‘*That’s no dog!’’ Nicholas shouted. ‘‘It’s 
some beast that’s killing Nancy and her pigs. 
Come on!’’ 

He shoved the lantern into my hands and 
ran toward the hay barn, brandishing the 
pitchfork. I followed, and together we swung 
back one of the big doors. Before we could 
enter, however, the enraged pigs, literally 
tearing open one end of their pen, poured out 
and dashed through the doorway, knocking us 
down and trampling across our prostrate bodies 
in their furious eagerness. 

They sprang over the breast- high partition of 
boards separating the main floor of the old barn 
from the corner stable where the sow and pigs 
were bedded knee-deep in straw. By the time 
we had scrambled to our feet and run into the 
barn, the tumult in this stable was indescri- 
bable; but above it all we could distinguish 
the shrill squeals of old Nancy, accompanied 
by the hoarse grunting of the shoats. The 
strange animal apparently made no sound, or if 
it did, it could not be distinguished. 

Holding the lantern aloft, I peered into the 
stable, with Nicholas at my elbow, holding his 
fork in readiness to thrust. Nothing could be 
seen at first but a struggling mass of hogs, but 
in a moment we discovered that their heads 
were turned away from us; and then, clinging 
within a brace, six feet from the floor on the 
farther side, we saw a long, tawny body, with 
huge eyes that gleamed yellow and green in the 
glare of the lantern. 

**Look, Jack, look!’’ Nicholas exclaimed. 
“Tt’s a panther, or puma, or big cat of some 
kind. See, it has one of the little pigs in its 
mouth !’” 

The creature was at bay, and the hogs were 
leaping at it with the fury of wildcats. It 
struck savagely at them with its powerful front 
paws; but with the sow as leader, they showed 
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What the outcome would have been had we 


** LOOK, JACK, LOOK! ”’ 


remained away I do not know, but our presence | in pieces. 


with the light evidently worried the beast even 
more than did the attacks of the hogs, for sud- 
denly it sprang to the partition at the end of 
the stable, and from there to the hay-filled loft 
above, where it disappeared. 

The hogs followed as far as they were able, 
and failing to find their enemy, turned fiercely 
upon us. Luckily we saw them coming; a 
wide ladder was within our reach. We rushed 
up it not an instant too soon, taking refuge 
in the mow opposite the one in which the big 
cat lay hidden. 

From our place of safety we looked down in 
amazement at the insane fury of the excited 
animals below. 

With the raging sow at their head, they 
circled about the barn floor like a pack of 
wolves, the foam flying from their champing 
jaws and their little eyes gleaming wickedly. 
Just outside the open door was a group of 
cattle, almost equally enraged, bellowing and 
pawing as if suddenly gone mad. 

“Can you see anything of that beast?’’ I 
asked, for Nicholas had crawled to one of the 
cross-beams just beneath the cupola in the 
center of the roof, and was peering downward 
at the other mow. 

**No; but I suspect it is hidden in a hole 
over near the southeast corner. Come up here, 
and we’ll crawl out of one of the windows in 
the cupola.’’ 

We did so, first hanging the lantern upon a 
nail near the peak, where its light would keep 
the creature more quiet, we hoped, than if the 
barn were left in total darkness. Then we 
crawled down to the shed roof and jumped into 
asnow-drift behind, not daring to venture inside 
the barn-yard until the cattle and hogs had 
quieted down. 

We found Mrs. Bush greatly alarmed at the 
unexplained uproar, which showed no signs of 
abating, for now the horses were beginning 
to neigh loudly and to thrash about in their 
stalls. 

Presently a sleigh-load of young people out for 
a pleasure drive stopped to inquire what was 
the matter, and after listening to our story, 
Frank Carter, the driver, suggested an explana- 
tion of the creature’s mysterious appearance in 
our barn-yard. 

‘*The ten-forty express was wrecked in Fos- 
ter’s Cut this morning,’’ he said, ‘‘and a man 
from over that way told me one of the through 
cars had been loaded with wild animals, con- 
signed to a New York dealer. Among them 
were two elk, several antelopes, a cinnamon 
bear anda puma. The man said he guessed none 
of them got away, although the railroad hands 
refused to answer questions when asked about 
them.’’ 

‘*That beast is a puma, beyond a doubt,’”’ said 
Nicholas, “and it could hardly have come from 
anywhere else. See here, Frank, won’t you 
drive back to Fairplains and tell the express 
agent where he can find the brute? Our facili- 
ties for keeping pumas are altogether too limited, 
and the other animals aren’t a bit hospitable, 
as you can plainly see and hear. Tell him 
that, please; also that he must come quickly 
and get his pet, or something unpleasant may 
happen to it; and there may be bills for his 
company to pay, too. And the quicker you do 
it, the more we’ll be obliged.’’ 

Frank laughed and turned about, the girls 
accompanying him, while several of the boys 
remained to try to get a peep at the puma. ‘The 
cattle and horses were beginning to quiet down, 
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but the pigs were still on the rampage. We 
ventured into the barn-yard and shut the open 
door, after which there was no danger in 
approaching the barn on either 
side. Raising a ladder, we 
climbed to the cupola and 
crawled inside, but the puma 
was still hidden. 

Just before midnight Frank 
came back, followed by a heavy 
sleigh containing half a dozen 
men and an iron-bound box or 
cage. They were the local 


section-gang from 
the railroad, accom- 
panied by the trainer, 
who had been in 
charge of the ani- 
mals on the wrecked 
express. The puma 


had escaped, and there 
was little doubt that 
it was the invader of 
our barn-yard. 

**The first thing to 
do,’’ this man said, 
in a businesslike way, 
“is to get those hogs 
out of the barn, so 
that we can drive the 
sleigh in on the main 
floor. Open a door 
and have a dog run by, 
and see if he won’t 
tole them out.’’ 

We called up Frank 
Carter’s coach-dog, 
and the ruse worked 
admirably, although 
poor Spot had to jump 
a six-board fence to 
keep from being torn 
By the time the drove had returned 
to the barn we had driven the sleigh inside 
and the doors were fastened. 

The hogs continued to champ and rage 
about the driveway while we worked busily 
within. 

Six or eight lanterns were hung from the 
rafters and beams, so as to leave no dark 
corners, and then the trainer, with an assistant 
and a long rope, climbed up on the center of the 
big beam overhanging the mow on one side and 
the main floor and sleigh on the other. 

**One of you men stand at the horses’ heads,’’ 
said the trainer, while he hastily formed a 
slip-noose in the end of the rope. ‘‘Now, 
boys,’’—to Nicholas and me,—‘‘take those long 
poles, crawl out on the side plates, and stir 
him up.’’ 

The whole upper portion of the barn was filled 
with men and boys, while four of the girls 
were crouched in the cupola, where they could 
peer down in safety at the coming struggle. 
My cousin and I crept along the narrow plates 
and began prodding in the hay. 

For five minutes nothing happened, and we 
were beginning to fear that in some manner the 
animal had crawled away and escaped, when 
Nick’s pole struck something soft but less yield- 
ing than the hay, and a fierce snarl rewarded 
the lucky thrust. 

Both poles were directed at this spot, and the 
hay beneath it was soon agitated as if by a 
small earthquake. Finally the prodding became 
unendurable, and with a savage growl the 
puma, for it was indeed the missing cat, sprang 
out and faced us, standing erect, with its tail 
lashing its sides. 

The creature was almost directly beneath the 
trainer on the beam, and was looking away 
from him. This was an opportunity not to be 
missed, and while he and his assistant braced 
themselves and firmly grasped the rope, he 
deftly threw the open noose over the puma’s 
head. 

The big cat sprang backward so suddenly and 
so far that it nearly fell from the mow. There 
on the edge it spun over and over, spitting and 
snarling; but in the struggle one front leg had 
been thrust through the noose, and as the two 
men above drew it taut the rope was about the 
animal’s shoulders. 

“Take off the lid!’’ roared the trainer, 
tween pulls at the rope. 

With stiffened muscles the two on the beam 
swiftly raised the whirling, fighting mass of 
bluish-brown fur, till it dangled like a pendulum 
in mid-air. 

Back and forth they swung it, and then 
lowered the puma inside the box. The heavy 
lid was clapped down and the rope cut, leaving 
the creature inside, where all its furious efforts 
to escape were unavailing. 

The sleigh was driven through the rear doors 
of the barn, and thence across lots to the high- 
way. 

None of the other animals had escaped from 
the overturned car, although two had been 
killed in the smash-up. The company subse- 
quently paid us twenty-five dollars for damages. 

Besides the little pig the puma had killed, two 
others had been trampled to death by the larger 
hogs. ‘The latter returned to their pen late in 
the following forenoon, when we found that 
several of them had been badly clawed. They 
all recovered, but old Nancy was savage and 
dangerous to approach for weeks. 

We heard afterward that our puma had been 
shipped to Europe. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 
A= millionaire has received two 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
for the rent of his steam-yacht in the past fifteen 
months. Happy thought: let us all rent our 
steam-yachts and get rich quick. 


ye Charles Beresford, in tracing some of the 
improvements in the treatment of the men 
in the British and the United States navies, 
said that formerly they had the cat and no disci- 
pline; now they have discipline and no cat. 
PS procurator of the holy synod has ordered 

the bishop of Kishenef to instruct the clergy 
of his diocese to preach toleration toward the 
Jews, and to show how unfounded is the 
Russian prejudice against them. Thus is good 
coming out of the evil of the April riots which 
stirred the world. 


y order to put themselves on record on the 
subject of docking, the managers of the 
Louisville Horse Show have adopted a rule 
requiring roadsters, ‘‘standard or non-stand- 
ard,’’ to have long tails. Louisville is in 
Kentucky, ‘‘ where the horses come from,’’ and 
where people understand and love them. 
orm from the mountain - climbers make 
pleasant reading in August when the mer- 
cury mounts in the tube. A party which went 
up Mount McKinley in Alaska discovered a 
glacier four hundred feet high; another party 
has ascended the north peak of the Three Sisters 
in the Cascade range. Neither party found any 
use for the fans which they did not carry. 
omen truant officers are an innovation in 
Baltimore, if not in America. The 
consideration which led to their appointment is 
the belief that feminine sympathy and tact can 
be turned to good account in leading refractory 
boys and girls back to duty. The men who 
have been filling the positions, it is said, too 
often alienated the parents by harsh methods. 
ceording to a restaurant-keeper in Boston, 
the delegates to the recent educational con- 
vention practised greater economies in their 
eating than the delegates to the convention of 
the Christian Endeavor societies, or to that of 
the Knights Templars, which have also been 
held in this city. The reason for this is not far 
to seek. The teachers are so poorly paid that 
they have to economize to live at all. Fortu- 
nately for the quality of instruction which the 
children will receive in the future, the school 
authorities are learning slowly that it is wise 
economy to pay better salaries than they have 
been paying. 


y order of General Chaffee, who commands 

the Department of the East, a comprehen- 
sive system of army athletics is about to be 
introduced. The department will be divided 
into ten districts, in each of which meets will 
be held. The winners in each ‘‘event” will 
then constitute a district team, and between the 
teams there will be an annual contest at West 
Point. The exercises will consist of bayonet 
races, equipment races, jumping, tent-pegging, 
skirmishing, hurdling and general gymnastics. 
General Chaffee hopes by this plan not only to 
improve the physique of his troops, and to give 
them some of the special training which West 
Pointers receive, but also to raise the moral 
standard by providing wholesome diversion. 


oO” would hardly look for humor in the 
proceedings of the American Philological 
Associjation—that formidable company of pro- 
fessors who read papers on such subjects as 
‘*The Nature and Theory of the Greek Accent,’’ 
and ‘‘Hephestion, and the Resolution of the 
Greek Comic ‘l'rimeter.’’ Nevertheless there 
were amusing diversions. The author of some 
‘*Notes on Greek Grammar’’ quoted the states- 
man who ‘‘always endeavored to tread firmly the 
narrow path which separates right from wrong, ’’ 
and another professor spoke amusingly of ‘‘The 
Fiscal Joke of Pericles.’’ The ‘‘joke’’ was a 
little item ‘‘for necessary expenses’? which 
Pericles included in his war accounts, and 
which, said the professor, the Grand Old Party 
of those days passed with a wink anda chuckle. 


ssuming that the people at church in the 
morning and evening are not the same, 
one person in every four and a half goes to 
church every Sunday in London. The London 
Daily News has ascertained this after a canvass 
of six months. It has discovered that the 
Church of England leads in total attendance, 
that the non-conformists are second and the 
Roman Catholics third. The non-conformists 
lead in the attendance of men, with a hundred 
and twenty thousand in church every Sunday, 
against ninety-eight thousand men in the 
Chureh of England churches. There is not 
seating accommodation in the churches for a 
quarter of the population. London and many, 
if not all, large American cities differ in this 
respect from many small villages, where the 
churches are so numerous that they could readily 
hold every man, woman and child in the place. 
My remarkable things will happen in 
Chicago during the week beginning Sep- 
tember 26th, for then that thriving settlement 











THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





will celebrate the one-hundredth anniversary of 
its foundation. Old Fort Dearborn is to be 
reproduced as a sort of centerpiece. Reunions 
of pioneers will be held there, and sham battles, 
participated in by real Indians, will be fought, 
by way of reminding people of their forefathers’ 
experiences. ‘The great fire will be reproduced, 
too; five hundred tons of red fire will be set off, 
at a given moment, over the area that was 
swept in 1871. As for military shows, afto- 
mobile parades, athletic events and flights of 
oratory, they will be too many to enumerate. 
Such proceedings suggest rather the exuberance 
of youth than the sobriety of age; but Chicago 
is always serious enough when there is real 
business on hand, and surely for the great 
deeds she has done in her first century she is 
entitled to array and flaunt herself. 
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WHAT SURVIVES. 


Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain ; 
Heart’s love will meet thee again. 
Emerson. 
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THE JULY PANIC. 


ne young man who sold at the prevailing 

prices stocks that he did not have, 

hoping to buy them at lower prices, is 
said to have made three million dollars during 
the panic in Wall Street in July, when the 
prices fell to meet his expectations. If the 
prices had gone up instead of down, he would 
have lost millions instead of making them—if 
he had the millions to lose. 

It is the possibility of doing this sort of thing 
that gives to Wall Street a peculiar fascination 
for many people—a fascination which has 
brought many a man to disaster. For every 
fortune made there, a fortune is usually lost. 
The young man just mentioned made his profit 
from those who thought the price of stocks 
would go up rather than down. They were 
speculators, and so was he. 

The decline in market values has not made 
the ordinary investor in corporation stocks richer 
or poorer, for it has not affected the dividend- 
paying ability of the corporations. The rail- 
roads are earning as much as before, and the 
industrial corporations are doing as large a 
business. 

Of course those who are not investors in cor- 
poration securities have not been disturbed by 
the small panic. ‘The farmers, too, were not 
personally affected. Their wealth depends on 
the bounty of nature, the rains and the sun, 
not on the fluctuations of the stock market. 
Probably not more than one person in ten 
thousand was affected by the incident in any 
way. Such interest as the remaining nine 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine had 
was a mild sort of curiosity, sharpened occasion- 
ally by the thought of the millions made or 
lost by the speculators. 

There is a legitimate trading in stocks, as 
there is a legitimate trading in corn and wheat 
and cotton, but everybody knows when that 
trading passes from straightforward business 
into the devious ways of gambling. At the 
time this article was written men differed as to 
the cause of the July panic, but they agreed 
that few, if any, besides the speculators were 
hurt by it. 
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THE ACCIDENT OF FAME. 


hen visitors in Vienna used to ask if 

there was a “big man’’ in Austria- 
Hungary, they were invariably told 

that Baron Kallay, the finance minister, was 
such a man. He died last month, and in the 
memorial services in the Hungarian legislature, 
Count Apponyi, the president of the chamber, 
said that Kallay was ‘‘one of the few Hun- 
garian statesmen with a universal reputation.’’ 

There is no doubt that he was a great admin- 
istrator, for under his direction Bosnia and 
Herzegovina were transformed from a policeless, 
roadless and murderful district into a country 
as safe as Scotland, with rapidly developing 
industries. He made justice quick and sure, so 
that the oppressed people, instead of murdering 
their oppressors at the rate of a thousand a 
year, appealed to the officials for redress. He 
had neither religious nor race prejudice, but 
with all great men, recognized the right of 
people to live their own life in their own way, 
provided they did not interfere with the rights 
and liberties of others. 

In spite of Count Apponyi’s declaration that 
he had a ‘ ‘universal reputation,’’ it is probable 
that few people in the United States knew 
much about him. His reputation was European, 
but more exclusively Hungarian. 

The Russian minister of finance, Monsieur 
De Witte, similarly had a great reputation at 
home long before his name was known in the 
United States. Japan has other leaders besides 
the Marquis Ito, yet it would trouble the aver- 
age intelligent American to name offhand one 
of them. 

China, also, has men of great ability, even 
if none has risen in international fame to 
the position held by the late Li Hung Chang. 
Every new French and English ministry con- 
tains men whose names are scarcely known 
here; and for that matter, every new American 
Cabinet holds men whose reputation was con- 
fined to a single state, and sometimes to a single 





city, before they were raised to positions of 
national prominence. 

All this illustrates what needs to be said 
again and again, that there is a wide difference 
between notoriety and greatness, and that to 
have one’s name in the mouths of men adds 
nothing to one’s ability to assist in the work of 
the world. 

* © 
DUTY. 


Duty done is duty done. 
Doit. Time is on the wing. 
Arthur Hugh Clough. 
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A MAIL-BAG. 

onderful to him who has the eyes to 

see, is the mail-bag. In its shabby 

but capacious depths it hides strange 
neighbors. There is news of birth and of 
death. There are good fortune and loss of 
fortune. ‘There is a schoolboy’s letter filled 
with his latest slang and his wildest pranks, 
cheek by jowl with the polished pages of the 
learned professor, setting forth to his friend 
the discovery of a Greek manuscript. The 
hateful dunning letter is tied in the package 
with the announcements of an engagement of 
marriage, and the undertaker’s bill for a 
funeral, the lover’s tender phrases and a 
recipe for wedding-cake are peaceful neighbors. 
There are women’s friendships and girls’ con- 
fidences, and the rusty leather tells the secret 
of neither. 

The bag may hang in the mail-car of a flying 
express-train, with its force of shirt-sleeved 
clerks working for dear life, that the assorting 
of letters may keep pace with the rapid suc- 
cession of cities and towns. Or it may rest on 
the bottom of a rattling wagon, behind a good 
horse with a shabby harness, as the rural free 
delivery agent, his reins hanging about his 
neck, makes his round of house and camp—the 
last link in the chain which binds the remote 
New England hilltop or the Rocky Mountain 
mining-camp to the strenuous life of New 
York and London. 

Wherever the mail-bag goes it symbolizes and 
embodies that human fellowship by force of 
which man may count himself better than the 
brute. He has devised and perfected a great 
system by which from the four corners of the 
earth men may stretch out their hands to each 
other in greeting. The written page and the 
printed one, by this system, may each seek out 
the very person for whom it was destined, 
whether near or far. The worn mail-pouch 
speaks with loud voice in praise of that civili- 
zation by which from continent to continent, 
with the certainty of hearing and response, 
men may call to each other, ‘‘How fares it 
with you ?’’ 
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FOR HEAD AND HAND. 


n London lately was held an ‘‘ Allied Colo- 
| nial Universities Conference,’’ the purpose 

of which was the improvement of technical 
education and the encouragement of original 
research in practical science in Great Britain 
and the colonies. 

In America educational gatherings are so 
common as to attract no special notice. In 
England this conference was the object of much 
interest; it was even stated frankly by some 
of the representatives present that the purpose 
was to place England on an equal footing with 
the United States and Germany in the matter 
of technical and scientific education. 

There is both a compliment and a suggestion 
in this. Young men from many other countries 
have sought the United States in order to give 
themselves the best possible education for elec- 
trical work or mining engineering, for the 
mechanical side of architecture, or for scientific 
farming. They have gone to Germany for the 
same reason, but those who know the charac- 
teristics of the schools in both countries are 
inclined to favor those in the United States for 
practical results. The object of a school of 
mines is not to make great geologists or mineral- 
ogists, but to make mining engineers who can 
go to South Africa or Alaska and say how ore 
should be got out and how it should be treated 
to make the largest return on the capital 
invested. 

There never was a time when brains trained 
to produce practical results were in so much 
demand or commanded so high a price as at 
present. The old apprentice system took from 
five to seven years to teach a man what his 
master knew of a trade. It might be much or 
little, and at most was more a training of the 
hand to do special things in a special way than 
the training of the brain to do new things ina 
new way. 

The modern technical school does better work, 
and does it in less time. 
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THE STAGE FARMER. 


” arn No. 7, Oakdale Farm,’’ read one of 
B two men who were riding on an electric 
ear through a pleasant country. The 

sign which had attracted his attention was 
painted on a large, well-kept building that 
stands in the midst of wide and fertile fields; 
and as the passenger took in the evidences of 
thrift and prosperity, he added, ‘‘It must take 

















a man of some brains to run a farm that has 
seven barns like that!’’ 
No doubt the traveller thought he was paying 


a compliment. His remark was based upon 
the representations of farmers in the comic 
papers and upon the stage. ‘Too many persons 
get their knowledge of the farmer from such 
sources. ‘Too many city people fancy that cul- 
ture and intelligence come from living in brick 
houses and walking on pavements. To find ‘‘a 
man of some brains’’ in the country surprises 
them. 

The farmer of the stage and of the humorous 
press is about as near like the real farmer as 
the caricatures of Uncle Sam are like the real 
American. The man who buys the gold brick 
is not the ungrammatical scarecrow in cowhide 
boots and ragged hat, ‘‘with a little bunch of 
whiskers on his chin,’’ but the man who thinks 
the modern farmer looks like that. 

Both education and material progress have 
changed the conditions of, country life. Schools 
have multiplied and improved, railroads and 
electric-car lines have covered the country with 
a steel network. ‘Telephones have opened com- 
munication with neighbors. The grange has 
improved social life. Rural free delivery has 
brought the daily papers. Agricultural experi- 
ment stations have made farming a science, 
and the Department of Agriculture itself has 
become a great professional school for convert- 
ing farmers into scientists. 

Moreover, there has been a change on the 
purely business side. Farmers now study the 
markets, and strive as intelligently to supply 
certain demands as manufacturers try to fill 
other wants. 

Indeed, farmers are manufacturers. Their 
product is food. The principle of combination, 
too, has come in. Farmers’ coéperative associa- 
tions make and maintain prices for large sections 
of the country, and reap the benefit of it. 
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NEIGHBORS. © 


SS apeyed Park is one of the most popular suburbs 
of one of the Eastern cities. The type is a 
familiar one; handsome colonial or Old English— 
or new American—residences, each set in a wide 
green lawn, carefully landscape-gardened,—busi- 
ness, bad taste, poverty, everything that would 
spoil the effect, rigorously excluded,—the sort of a 
place where wealthy people live for a few weeks 
or months each year when they are not some- 
where else—in short, a model suburb. 

In one of the handsomest houses in Rossiter 
Park lives a woman who in her younger days 
knew the toil and deprivations and hardships of 
pioneer life. Now, in place of a log cabin, she has 
a luxurious house furnished by a fashionable 
decorator, with trained servants to care for it; 
instead of the queer odds and ends of humanity 
whom chance made her only neighbors in a distant 
state, cultivated and well-dressed women fill her 
rooms upon her “day.” 

Yet a little while ago a strange thing happened. 
A piece of rag carpet used in the ‘kitchen of the 
house opposite was put out on the line one morn- 
ing, and Mrs. Roberts saw it from her window. 

“T used to make that pattern when I was a girl,” 
she said, telling a friend about it afterward, ‘“‘and 
it made me so homesick that 1 didn’t know what 
todo. You see the boys don’t understand ; they’ve 
bought the house and given me everything they 
can think of, and they think I ought to be per- 
fectly happy. I suppose I ought, but—it’s so 
lonely here with them away all day and nobody to 
‘visit.’ The truth of the matter is, I’d give up 
every bit of this if only I could have one or two 
real old-fashioned neighbors.” 

Not far from Rossiter Park is a small and very 
“exclusive” flat. Young Mr. and Mrs. Burns, 
who occupied half of the fourth floor, were one of 
the ten families who enjoyed its privileges. A 
friend, calling upon the Burnses one day, asked if 
they had pleasant neighbors. The young people 
glanced at each other, and a moment’s awkward 
silence followed the question; then Mrs. Burns 
explained : 

“Well, you see, we haven’t got acquainted with 
anybody here; we thought it wiser not to.” 

The two incidents are but two of many, and 
their significance cannot be ignored. Neighborli- 
ness, one begins to think, is a country fashion that 
is fast being, if it has not already been, civilized 
out of our towns. The conclusion of the matter? 
But there are so many conclusions! One thing, 
however, is certain: neighborliness—the real old- 
fashioned article—cannot be purchased with 
money, and those whose lives are enriched by it 
possess a blessing beyond price. 


* © 
“DEAREST NANCY.” 


M*™: Barbauld, that writer of now antiquated 
verse, chiefly religious, of which but one little 
poem, the truly exquisite brief ‘Ode to Life,” 
survives to modern knowledge, was in her day 
the delight of our great-grandmothers. But they 
were accustomed to think of her as a grave and 
edifying person, not, certainly, as a merry one. 

In her girlhood, nevertheless, she was gay to 
rompingness, and some scraps still survive of the 
charming correspondence between herself and her 
girlish chum and lifelong friend, Miss Belsham. 
In later years they became to each other, with 
due decorum and dignity, “Elizabeth” and “Anna 
Letitia” ; but the early letters are all exchanged 
between “My Dear Betsey” and “Dearest Nancy,” 
and brim over with items of social and personal 
news, such as were then no doubt of thrilling 
interest. 

Nancy has much to say of her admirers—of “a 
young sprig who has been for some time teasing 
me to accept him’; of another, her partner for 
the evening at a ball, who could do nothing but 
gaze at his shoe-buckles: of a third, a clumsy 
young farmer, whose unwelcome attentions during 
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a call in her garden she could only escape by 
running nimbly up a tree by the wall, and dropping 
down into the lane outside. Finally, there is a 
hmt of compliment for her precious Betsey, 
extracts from whose letters she has been reading 
aloud to her brother, no doubt enhancing their 
effect by interludes of comment and eulogy. 

“My brother, saucy fellow!” she wrote, “says, 
‘I want to see this girl. I think’ (stroking his 
chin as he walks backward and forward in the 
room with great gravity), ‘I think we should 
admire one another.’” 

Surely, this Betsey and Nancy of a century and 
a half ago seem very near and living in their 
intimate chatter—and there are plenty of brothers 
of that same kind now at home from college for 
the long vacation. 

® ¢ 


HOW THE QUESTION WAS “ POPPED.” 


M’ Labouchere, of Truth,is a daring man. He 
recently confessed to having acted as match- 
maker between the late gifted and eccentric artist, 
James MeNeil Whistler, and the lady who became 
his wife, but who was at the time a charming little 
widow of artistic tastes, happy-go-lucky ways 
and sunny disposition. 

The two were known to be strongly attracted 
toward each other, and to have already talked in 
a vague, far-off, Elysian way of possible matri- 
mony; but it was perfectly plain that Whistler 
would never do anything so practical and common- 
place as deffnitely to propose and be accepted, get 
a license, go to church and be married unless 
some kind friend took him in hand. Besides, it 
was touch and go with his temper and his tongue 
how he might treat any kind friend who should 
attempt the service. Mr. Labouchere took the 
risk. He was dining with them one evening, and 
decided to bring things to the point at once. 

“Jemmy,” he said, “will you marry Mrs. 
Godwin?” 

“Certainly,” answered Whistler. 

“Mrs. Godwin,” the bold match-maker con- 
tinued, “will you marry Jemmy ?” 

“Certainly,” responded the lady. 

“When?” persisted the practical Labouchere. 

“Oh, some day,” said Whistler. 

“That won’t do,” said Labouchere. 
have a date.” 

“So they both agreed,” he narrates, “that I 
should choose the day, tell them what church to 
come to for the ceremony, provide a clergyman 
and give the bride away. 

**T fixed an early date, and got them the chaplain 
of the House of Commons to perform the cere- 
mony. It took place a few days later. After the 
ceremony was over we adjourned to Whistler’s 
studio, where he had prepared a banquet. The 
banquet was on the table, but there were no 
chairs, 80 we sat on packing-cases. The happy 
pair when I left had not quite decided whether 
they would go that evening to Paris or remain in 
the studio. 

“How unpractical they were was shown when I 
happened to meet the bride the day before the 
marriage in the street. ‘Don’t forget to-morrow,’ 
I said. 

“‘No,’ she replied. 
trousseau.’ 

***A little late for that, is it not?’ I asked. 

“*No,’ she answered, ‘for I am only going to 
buy a tooth-brush and a new sponge.’ 

“However, there never was a more successful 
marriage. They adored each other and lived 
most happily together, and when she died he was 
broken-hearted indeed. He never recovered from 
the loss.” 


“We must 


‘Iam just going to buy my 
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BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY AND TURKEY. 


“rhe Companion” published in a recent number 

an account of the distribution of the Bible in 
foreign lands through the agency of the American 
Bible Society. Late reports contain a story of 
one of the many difficulties the society meets in 
preparing editions in other languages. 

The Turkish censor has objected to the word 
Macedonia as it appears in several places in 
the New Testament. The Turkish idea seems 
to be that ancient geographical terms should 
be translated into modern, especially where 
the ancient term has distasteful political sugges- 
tion. The modern vilayet of Saloniki covers the 
territory known in Biblical times as Thessalonica, 
and the adjoining state of Monastir was crossed 
by St. Paul on his journeys through Macedonia. 

The Turk insists upon the modern geographical 
terms, rather than the ancient, in the Bible, so far 
as it concerns Turkish territory. Of course ancient 
history should preserve ancient geography. 

It would sound odd to hear the familiar passages 
changed to: 

“So that ye were ensamples to all that believe 
in ‘the vilayets of Saloniki and Monastir,’ and 
Achaia.” 

“For from you sounded out the word of the 
Lord, not only from ‘the vilayets of Saloniki and 
Monastir,’ ” and so forth. 

“And indeed ye do it toward all the brethren 
which are in ‘the vilayets of Saloniki and Mo- 
nastir.’” 

But the translations are to be in Turkish dia- 
lects, not in English, so we cannot tell just what 
the effect of the proposed change will be in the 
Oriental ear. 


HONEST TRIBUTES. 


‘_- I wouldn’t allow my Bozness to be 
considered in a matter of business, and 
insisted, in spite of his almost tearful protests, in 
paying for my boots like a man,” once said Charles 
Dickens, after an admiring cobbler, who had 
mended those articles for him, had begged the 
privilege of doing so without payment, “1 will 
own that his honest enthusiasm sent me so warmed 
and glowing back to my work that if there is an 
extra brilliancy in the next chapter, perhaps I 
ought to admit I had collaboration.” 

_ An equally enthusiastic tribute from an admir- 
ing tradesman is recorded in the newly published 
correspondence of Sir Walter Scott with Mrs. 
Hughes, and one which no doubt the great 
romancer enjoyed. Sir Walter was staying in 
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London, and had recently dined with Mrs. Hughes, 
who provided an especially fine table; he had 
praised in particular a very delicate fish which 
was served during the meal. 

When on the next morning the lady visited the 
fish stall in Billingsgate Market where it had 
been procured, she included some fish of the same 
kind in her purchase, and inquired if it could be 
delivered for her in the West End. 

The fishman did not usually deliver her pur- 
chases; she took them with her in her market- 
basket. He replied with an unhesitating “no” to 
the request; but the diplomatic lady, apparently 
accepting the answer as final, merely observed 
with a regretful sigh: 

“Sir Walter will be very much disappointed.” 

“Sir Walter, mum!” cried the stall-keeper, 
excitedly. ‘You don’t mean Sir Walter Scott?” 

“Yes, indeed I do,” she responded. 

“Why, mum,” came the answer like a shot, 
“I’d send it to him free of charge if he was in 
Hedinboro!” 
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IMPORTANT BONNETS. 


t is declared by the author of “The Quaker,” 

that to one brought up within the fold it is no 
light matter to approach so awful a subject as the 
Quaker bonnet. Born of much meditation, con- 
structed with care and skill, with time and money 
and eyesight lavished recklessly upon it, that 
no deviation of a pleat from the pattern, or tint 
from the color, or grain from the quality might be 
wanting, it was everywhere a solemn thing. 


Masy Holgate was a im bonnet-maker in 
Phil —_ two generations ago. Her finger 
became injured through making the hard pleats 
in the bonnet crowns, and she lost the use of her 
hand. This incident, together with the retirement 
of the —— bonnet-maker, caused in that city 
a mue eater use of bonnets with the more 
easily e gathered crowns. 

An a riend of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, when a young girl, promised 
her father that she would never put on the stiff- 
pleated plain bonnet, then beginning to be worn, 
which was regarded as very gay. She kept her 
word, and although she was a plain Friend and 
lived to the great age of ninety-four, she never 
flinched in her determination to keep her promise, 
although the flat hat that was the substitute made 
her very conspicuous, at a period when the stiff- 
pleat had become correct for the most severe. 

Finally, after having been for many years the 
only wearer of that conspicuous he: ress at a 
certain Western yearly meeting of Friends, she 
determined that she could still keep her promise 
to her father, and be less conspicuous, if she were 
to wear an unconventional mnet of her own 
invention. A green lining which she put in it 
when well advanced in years rather surprised her 
friends; but she informed them that it was a 
“relief to her eyes in the sunshine.” 

Her granddaughter had a green wool gown which 
she feared her grandmother might regard as too 
gay. When questioned about it, her grandmother 
Said: 
“No harm in wearing green and blue; the grass 
is green and the sky is blue.” 
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WORDSWORTH AND HIS NEIGHBORS. 


e worthies of Wordsworth’s village in the 

lake country of England had their own ideas 
of his value as a man and a poet. When ques- 
tioned after his death as to his personality, they 
readily admitted that he was kind to those who 
were in sickness or need. They could count on 
him on a pinch. But he did not hobnob with his 
neighbors. 


“He did not notice them much,” said an old 
man, in answer to questions asked by the author 
of “Lake Country Sketches.” 

“A Jem Crow and an auld blue cloak was his 
rig,” continued the old man. “And as for his 
habits, he had noan. Niver knew him with a poti’ 
his hand or a pipe i’ his mouth.” 

After deep probing the author brought out: 

“Yes, Wordsworth was fond of a good dinner at 
times, it — could get him to it; that was t’ job.” 

Then the poet’s aloofness was again touched 
upon. 

“He was forever pacing the roads and his own 
garden walks, and [were compere “ag ¥ He 
was ter’ble throng in visitors and folks ye mun 
ken at times, but if he could get awa fra them a 
spell, he was out upon his walk. 

“And then he would set his head a bit forrad, 
and put his hands behint his back. And then he 
would start a Sumentng, and it was bum, bum, bum, 
and 4 on bumming for long enough, right down 
and back again. I suppose, ye ken, the bumming 
helped him out a bit.’ 
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GOOD SUPPLY. 


D™ the early years of his career as an evan- 
gelist the late D. L. Moody was not quite the 
practical man of affairs which he became as he 
grew older and his judgment ripened. A charac- 
teristic incident of this period of his life is vouched 
for by a correspondent. He was holding a series 
of meetings in a small town in central Illinois, 
where, with his wife, he enjoyed the hospitality of 
a prominent citizen. At dinner one day his fancy 
was particularly taken with some cucumber 
pickles. 

“1 am very fond of pickles,” he said, “and these 
are certainly the finest I ever tasted. I wish I 
could get some like them in our markets at home.” 

“T can greres all you want to take home with 
you, Mr. ,” said his generous hostess. 

“But I don’t want them as a gift. I would like 


to ay em. 

“Well, of course, if you would rather have them 
that way I can pickle a lot of them from our gar- 
den and the neighbors’, and my husband can send 
them to you. hat Si you want?” 

“I think a barrel would enough,” said Mr. 
a without a moment’s hesitation. “Send 
me a barrel of them.” 

But here his more practical wife interfered, and 
the order was cut down to a small keg. 
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PEEBLES. 


n the “Memoir” of Robert Chambers, by his 

brother William, is a delightful allusion to 
Peebles, their birthplace, and a spot ever warm 
in the loving memory of Scotch residents. 


One of these, a man who had lived there all his 
life, was enabled by some uplift of fortune to visit 
Paris. When he came back, his townsmen gravely 
gathered about him. 

“Noo,” said one, while the others listened, “tell 
us aboot it.” 

“Paris,” he began, ‘a’ things considered, is a 
wonderfu’ place. But still, Peebles for pleasure!” 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
it has no equal. [Adv. 


Use 
Dentifrice” for the teeth. 








GOT TO 
HAVE SHARP BRAINS NOWADAYS OR DROP 
BACK. 

The man of to-day, no matter what his calling, 
needs a sharp brain, and to get this he needs food 
that not only gives muscle and strength but brain 
and nerve power as well. 

A carpenter and builder of Marquette, Michigan, 
who is energetic and wants to advance in his 
business, read an article about food in a religious 
paper, and in speaking of his experience he said: 
“Up to three years ago I had not been able to 
study or use my thinking powers to any extent. 
There was something lacking, and I know now 
that it was due to the fact that my food was not 
rebuilding my brain. 

“About this time I began the use of the con- 
densed food Grape-Nuts, and the result has been 
I can think and plan with some success. It has 
not only rebuilt my brain until it is stronger and 
surer and more active, but my muscles are also 


harder and more firm where they used to be loose | 


and soft, and my stomach is now in perfect con- 
dition. I can endure more than twice the amount 
of fatigue, and my night’s rest always completely 
restores me. 
and I attribute it to the fact that I have found a 
perfect food.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 
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Stenography, Type- 


ELEGRAPHY writing, Book-keep- 
ing, e.. Cenpustsy 
eae. EASTMAN trains for practical wor 
secures positions for all uates of com- 
Eee commercial course. Catalogue free. 
. C. GAINES, Box %2 Poughkeepsie.N. Y., 
‘or 119 West 125th Street, New York, N. Y. 








BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon 
Healy ‘*Own-Make’’ Instruments are 
referred by Thomas Orchestra, Banda 

ascagni, etc. Lowest prices. Big 

Catalog ; 1000 illustrations; mutlea free; 

it gives instructions for amateur bands. 


LYON & HEALY, 27 Adams St.,Chicago. 


ILLUSTRATING is a Money-Making 


rofession, We oak ase by mail to become an 
Tilustrater, Ad.-W riter, Journalist, 











Pree er, Bookkeeper, Steno- 
grapher, Electrician, Electrical En- 
gineer, etc. Write for Free illustrated book, 
‘Struggles With the World,” aod 4 
mention the subject which interests you. ( 


Correspondence Institute of America ; a 
Box 601 SCRANTON, PA. Ros \ 














In other words, 1 am enjoying life, | 





Three New “LITTLE INDIAN” 
Collars, 


Amern, 


Brocton 
and 


Curran, 


High, low 
and 
medium 












Style Book and No. 10 
Picture sent for 4 cents 
in stamps, or Style Book 
and whole family of ten 
Pictures sent for 35 cents 
in stamps. 


H. C. CURTIS é CO., 
421 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 


See that this 
trade-mark is on 


all Collars and 
Cuffs you buy. 


























4-Thread 


The only 4-THREAD isle 


stockings 
that can be bought for 
25 CENTS 


are stamped “Y KM," as shown 
above, on the foot of every pair. 

Most 25-cent stockings are made 
of 1 or 2 threads. 4 threads are 
better than 2 threads, just as 4 cents 
are better than 2 cents. 

So low a price for so high quality 
is possible only because no middle- 
man’s profit stands between mills 
and dealer. 

? and Boys’, single or double 
knees, fine or Derby rib, medium 
and heavy weights; sizes 6 to 16. 
Black on 

‘s , two weights — me- 
dium and heavy. Colors black 
tan, pearl, mahogany, Tourist and 

Cadet blue ; sizes 9 to 11. 

All“ Y KM” hosiery is knit from 
finest combed Egyptian lisle yarn, 
and for looks and wear is unsur- 
passed, 

If your dealer won't supply you, we will. 





Sample pair 25 cts.; 6 pairs (one or 
assorted colors)$1.50, delivered free. 


Write for booklet, telling how it is 
ssible for us to make so you can 
buy for 25 cents the finest 4-thread 
lisle stockings, that will wear double 
as long as the one or two thread kind. 


York Knitting Mills Go., Main St., York, Pa. 














Model 21; Price, $850; With Top, $900. 


Flectric Vehicles 


Nocomplications. Turn on power and 
steer. Electric brake. Drop postal for 
catalogue Many more models and 
prices. 
POPE MOTOR CAR CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Agencies in all principal cities, 


The Baby Thrives 




















because it is pure, rich milk from our own 
dairies, with the extract of malted grain, al- 
ready prepared and reduced to powder form 
by our own special process-—nutritious, easily 
digested, containing everything needed for the 
upbuilding of the child. Its use prevents the 
summer troubles incident to impure milk and 
improper feeding. Thousands of healthy 
children attest its value. Keeps in all cli- 
mates. Convenient to carry and prepare when 
traveling. No cooking or addition of milk 
required. Ask your physician about it. 

Very sustaining and strengthening for nursing moth- 


ers—a delicious invigorating food-drink for EVERYBODY, 
ready in a moment by stirring in water. 


Used and sold everywhere—at all druggists. 
SAMPLE aihici package, charges prepaid F REE 
Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 


9% Farringdon Road, London, Eng. 25 St. Peter St., Montreal, Can. 





If you 

are tired 

of eating the 
same old things 


SHREDDED 


WStEAT 
BISCUIT 


with peaches and cream. The fruit 

and Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit 
have rare affinity and each sets off the 

flavor of the other. This Natural Food 

epucels to the eye, the palate and 

the reason. 

“As a digestive and in cases of 
chronic constipation and dyspepsia it 
acts as one of the very best remedies 
I have ever_prescribed.’’—B. P. An- 
bERSON,M.D. Colorado Springs, Col. 


Send for “Vital Question,”’ an artistic 
little cook-book FREE. Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 








Niagara Falls, N. ¥ C 
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By (iliam Hervey Wads 


se ood night!” the pitying sun 
Spake in his glory. 
“O man, thy day is done, 
And done thy story. 
I on thy native hills 
A while did mind thee— 
Good-by; to-morrow noon 
I shall not find thee.” 


“Good night,” the answer quickly came, “and if 
thou wilt, good-by! 
Who knows if when I come again I’ll need thee in 
the sky?” 
“Farewell!” the waters cried, 
Mournfully flowing. 
“Farewell!” the night winds sighed, 
Restlessly blowing. 
‘*We that have lovers been 
Part at the portal— 
Pass, as thy fellows pass, 
Adieu, O mortal.” 


Said he, “Be done with dirges now: go learn the 
whirlwind song, 

For ye shall shout it when I come, nor deem the 
waiting long.” 


“O master, kind and true,” 
So grasses twining 
Down in the moss and dew 
Whispered, repining, 
“Bitter the day will be 
And sore the wonder 
When our thick-crowding feet 
Shall tread thee under!” 


“Grow green and sweet, O friends,”’ he cried, ‘and 
sometime where ye wave 

I’ll come mid shining troops and say, ‘This green 
spot was my grave!’”’ 
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THE FIRST LIE. 


HE men were digging up the 
sidewalk in front of Jamie’s 
house, and Jamie was intensely 
interested. He sat on the edge 
of the chasm,—it was four feet 
deep,—asking questions, all the 
morning. 

‘*What are you digging for?’’ 

“‘Pay!’’ answered one of the 
men, and the others laughed, 
so Jamie knew that was a joke. 

‘*How deep are you going to 
dig it? Are you going to dig it 
as long as this street ?”’ 

At intervals he came back to his first ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What are you digging for?’’ Sometimes 
they said, ‘‘For fun,’’ sometimes they said 
something about drains, which Jamie could not 
understand; sometimes they said nothing at 
all. 

The little boy ate his luncheon in a great 
hurry and ran back to the long trench. No 
one was in it. The men were sitting on the 
other side of the street, eating, chatting, drows- 
ing, waiting for the one-o’clock whistle to 
blow. Jamie slid down into the trench and 
walked up and down in it. Presently he came 
upon the end of a pipe sticking out of the side 
wall. The men had removed a section of the 
pipe in order to dig more easily, and they had 
closed the end with a little cap. Jamie un- 
screwed the cap. He had hard work doing it, 





but he persevered, and presently the cap flew | to his 


out of his hand and a great stream of water 
eame gushing into the trench. Jamie hopped 
up in a harry, but he could not find the cap, 
and the water was running over his shoes, so 
he ran away from it as fast as he could, along 
the trench, calling to the men to take him out; 
and when they saw the water they said some 
rough, unpleasant things; so that it was a very 
subdued little boy who scrambled out of the 
trench with muddy hands and knees. 

**T’ll tell you what we’re a-diggin’ here for,’’ 
said one of the men, regarding Jamie with a 


stern and disciplinary eye. ‘‘We’re a-goin’ to a 


lay a line o’ dynamite along this here ditch and 
blow the whole street into little pieces.’’ 

‘*What’s dynamite ?’’ asked Jamie, uneasily, 
searching the man’s face for a lurking smile. 
But there was no smile. 

‘*Dynamite’s like firecrackers, only louder,’’ 
saidtheman. ‘‘When this street blows up there 
won’t be a piece of you left bigger than the 
head of a pin.’’ 

““My papa won’t let you,’’ faltered Jamie. 

‘*Your papa ain’t got nothin’ to say about it. 
It’s the city bosses this job, and the city’s tired 
of the street.’’ 

‘Are you going to blow up the street with 
dynamite ?’’ asked Jamie of the next man. 

The answer was, ‘‘Sorry, young feller, but 
we are.’’ 

Two or three others caught up the joke and 
volunteered further information as to the effect 
of dynamite. 

Little Jamie turned and walked toward the 
house. 

‘* Better hustle!’’ sang out the first man. 
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‘*Tt?ll all be over in fifteen minutes!’’ And he 
added to his mates, as Jamie took to his heels 
and fled, ‘“There, I guess we’re rid of him!’’ 

Jamie’s little knees were shaking and his face 
was white. . 

‘*T’ll tell grandma first,’’ he said, “* ’cause 
she’s the slowest to move.”” And presently 
grandma, reading her Bible, was startled by 
the vision of a wild-eyed, muddy little boy, 
who shouted in a loud, unnatural voice: + 

“O grandma, hurry, hurry! They’re going 
to blow us all into little pieces! They’re going 
to kill us!’? And then the voice broke into a 
sob of terror. 

It took grandma several minutes to understand 
the story, with Jamie pulling at her dress, and 
shouting, ‘‘Come! come!’’ between his attempts 
at explanation. And it took her several more 
minutes to convince the terrified little boy that 
there was nothing of which to be afraid. But 
then it was grandma’s turn to be frightened. 
Instead of laughing or looking sheepish, as she 
had thought he would, a dreadful look of anger 
came into the child’s face. For a moment the 
sense of outrage was too deep for words. 

‘**Jamie, Jamie, come here, child! Don’t look 
like that!’’ cried grandma. 

“‘T will kill them!’’ said Jamie, clenching his 
fists. ‘I will kill them! I will kill them! 
They made me believe it! They are wicked, 
wicked !’’ 

“‘Oh, my little boy!’’ grandma answered. 
‘It is you who are wicked to be so angry. 
They were only playing. They did not know 
you would be so frightened. They did not 
know what they were doing.’’ 

Something unusual in grandma’s voice, some 
echo in her words, stirred the excited child to 
self-control. He caught his breath, and with 
little lips still twitching, gasped : 

**Jesus said, ‘Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.’’’ Then the tears 
came, and between the sobs a little voice whis- 
pered, ‘‘I will, grandma.’ 
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NEARING THE DANGER-LINE. 


quire Pond ruled his village with a high 
S hand and a peppery tongue, and his subjects 
seldom rebelled. There came a time, how- 
ever, when he was made to feel that there was a 
point beyond which he could not wisely go. 


This was disclosed to him by John Wayne, who 
had fallen under the lash of the ome’ sarcasm 
by reason of an unsightly cupola lately added to 
his house. John had ne the stream of ridicule 
which had been poured out upon him, but when 
he was at last free to —~ to his disfigured 
home, he stood Coietins his hat in his hands. 

“Square,” he said, maperately. after an impa- 
tient spect as to why he waited, “square, there’s 
one thing I’ve got to say. We now you’ve 
got =a and education, more than most, an’ 
we know you’re getting on in years, so we take 
this from ye, though sometimes it’s a reg’lar stent 
to do it. You set here in your office an’ lay down 
the law to us, same as if you had a right; there 
wouldn’t anybody else have dared to speak slight- 
ing of my cupolo as you have. But there’s one 
thing | willsay. I heard you’d ordered those new- 
fangled, self-closing springs for your doors. An’ 
what I want to say is, don’t you have one put on 
your office door, square, or there won’t a so’ 


come nigh ye!” 
And with a violent nod and a slam of the door 


which showed why the self-closin; Ry would 
be a hardship to visitors, John took his departure. 
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AN EFFECTIVE GAG. 
“T* proper study of mankind is man,” but 


no one who reads the following story from 

the New York Tribune would care to deny 
that there is something to be said on the side of 
the elective system. The story was a favorite 
reminiscence of a former merchant of New York, 
now dead. 


I was once on a gunning trip with some of my 
friends, he used to say, and in a field close to the 
house where we slept a donkey was pas’ . 
The animal kept us awake with his braying. My 
friends, = what they would, could not put a stop 
noise. 

I ye to know a great deal about donkeys. 
Pa abound in my native province of Posen. 

I id to my friends, “I can stop the animal’s 
noise, so that to-night he won’t bray once.” 

They did not believe me, but that evening I 
treated the donkey for his complaint. He was 
silent all night. The next morning my friends 
said they wanted to see the donkey, then they 
would be convinced. oe expec 

ve. A stone was tied 


dead. They found him al 
to his tail. That was all. 

They could not understand how he had been 
kept from braying, and they asked me to explain. 

“It is perfectly simple,” said I, “to any one who 
has studied the donkey. An animal never brays 
without raising his tail to the level of his . 
So long as it hangs down he will not make a sound 
My heavy stone, therefore, served the purpose of 

gag.” 
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NOT FOR DANGER’S SAKE. 


anger is by no means an attraction to the 

true mountaineer. Never does an expert 

voluntarily place himself in a dangerous 
situation. When he is forced to take such a posi- 
tion he does not like it. What he does enjoy is to 
eliminate by experience and skill all danger from 
a climb which, to a novice, would be hazardous 
or impossible. The first ascent of Mount Bryce, 
one of the lofty peaks of British Columbia, was 
made by Mr. James Outram in August, 1902, 
accompanied by Christian Kaufmann, a Swiss 
guide in the employ of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company. Mr. Outram describes the ascent 
in Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly. 

Eventually, near the apex of the rock aréte or 
ridge, well over ten thousand feet above the sea, 
we came to a bit of cliff, about seventy feet in 
height, which appeared so difficult a problem as 
to threaten a summary defeat. We stood on the 
edge of the aréte, which towered above us as a 
narrow buttress, smooth, nearly perpendicular, 
with few excrescences to grip or place even the 
corner of a boot upon, and of a consistency so 
rotten that only a small percentage of the existing 





few would probably be reliable. We red round 
the angle on our left, and discovered that we were 
about midway along a great bare wall, without a 
vestige of footh sheer in its rise toward the 
summit and in its drop of two to three thousand 
feet to the 
escape in that direction. 

To the right a narrow rift broke the directness 
of the rocky face, descending abruptly, with occa- 
sional yecked Sosking epthee of jagged limestone 
protruding from the surface, and swept by showers 
of débris from the cliffs above. Beyond this, more 
buttresses as steep as those confronting us. 

So there was n ng for it but to try and scale 
the e ment straight ahead, and Christian 
immediately led the way. The first dozen feet 
were fairly broken and not particularly vertical ; 
but then commenced a strenuous conflict with 
the difficulties of this natural outpost, set to bar 
approaen to the central tower of the stronghold. 

old after hold gave way as the e tried 
them one by one, and fragments rattled down the 
gully and epee from rock to rock in eyer-gremns 
unds till, lost to sight and sound, they dash 
to final rest upon the glacier six thousand feet 
beneath; a most suggestive journey to those who 


were engaged in an attempt to climb that self- 
same cliff by means of very slightly more reliable 
excrescences. 


be egg Kaufmann is a magnificent rock- 
climber, and it was a treat to watch the skill and 
science he displayed in his advance slowly and 
cautiously toward the goal. Now he is clin ing to 
the rough, rounded surface of the buttress : 
now s ging into the narrow gully at its side. 
with arms and legs outstretched, like 
a giant starfish, in a mild endeavor to grasp a 
sible support; or bunched together after a 
uge step upward, where no intervening foothold 
offered in an expanse of a yard or more. A tiny 
resting-place, perhaps an inch in width and two 
or three inches in length, on which a portion of a 
nailed boo ee can maintain a 
with delight and looked on as a luxury. The least 
rojection, if happily not etppery. suffices for a 
old, and one slow astic effort succeeds 
another, as the climber gently draws himself 
upward foot a oes 
In due time the tension was over and the bag 
was ours. It was a period of intense strain 
watchfulness. Scarcely a word was spoken, and 
not a needless movement was allowed. 





























66 s a long, long road to the sun— 
Millions of miles!” they said, 

Yet when the day was done 
And the heart of the west glowed red, 

There were only the pasture bars, 
And a glimmer of shore and sea, 

And the first of the friendly stars, 
Betwixt the sun and me. 


* ¢ 


BETTER THAN A BROOM. 


ompressed air is used in some of our car- 
* yards to clean cushions and upholstery, and 

it does the work quickly and thoroughly— 
but it scatters the dust which it forces out. Re- 
cently, however, an Englishman has invented a 
device for cleaning by air pressure which sucks 
up and disposes of the dust. This was mentioned 
in The Companion of last week. The United 
States consul at Nottingham gives a fuller ac- 
count of it. 

The apparatus consists of a machine composed 
of a two to four horse-power motor—oil or electric 
—and an air-pump, serving to maintain an exhaust 
of several pounds to the square inch. The 


ul | machine may be portable, on wheels or stationary. 


To it is a hed a filter,—the dust receptacle 
—a tightly closed metallic vessel, with capacity o: 
a peck or more. From the filter extends a one 
and one-half inch rubber hose, which may be of 
ony desired length up to about seven hundred 


eet. 

The hose terminates in a “cleaner” or “renova- 
tor,” which is a tube flattened out at the end into 
a kind of long slit. This is rubbed over the car- 
pet or up and down the cloth covering of settees 
or chairs, from which it quickly sucks all the dust, 
extracting it not galy from the surface, but also 
from the body of the substance and from the 
under felt. Nota particle can be detected if the 
carpet is then beaten. 

In an experiment made with a carpet returned 
as clean from a power beater, a considerable 
amount of dust was extracted by the vacuum 

rocess. The dust hitherto inseparable from 

ousecleaning, as we are all painfully aware, is 
all sucked through the hose into the filter, whence 
it is removed and disposed of hygienically. This 
sanitary feature is described at len and ap- 
provingly commented upon by the London Lancet. 

Railroad-cars and street-cars, vehicles and 
ships’ cabins and saloons could all be cleaned 
daily by stationary plants, and it is ey to 

ts in hotels and theaters and get rid 
oom altogether. In large buildings the 
my would be operated from the basement, the 
ose being attached to small iron Ey “4 on 
each floor, and the dust being carried to the base- 
ment. 
® © 


TOUCHED SIR WALTER’S HEART. 
TT: correspondence of Mrs. Mary Anne 


Sas 








Hughes, grandmother of Thomas Hughes 

of “Tom Brown” fame, with Sir Walter 
Scott, which has lately been published in the 
Century Magazine, is full of pleasant and inter- 
esting things; but perhaps nothing is more de- 
lightfully characteristic of both the correspondents 
than the manner in which their friendship began. 
Mrs. Hughes was very fond of dogs; her intimate 
friend, Mrs. Hayman (also a friend of Scott), whom 
she visited twice a week, strongly disliked them. 
Near Mrs. Hayman’s house, where Mrs. Hughes 
must pass it every time, was a stable in which 
was kept a wretched dog so obviously half-starved 
that the compassionate woman fell into the habit 
of bringing him a parcel of bones wrapped in 
newspaper and tucked inside her ample muff. 

The dog soon knew and watched for her, and 
manifested touching signs of gratitude and affec- 
tion. Mrs. Hayman found the performance a 
fruitful subject for mirth, and made much fun of 
the “folly and greasiness,” as she termed it, of 
her friend’s peculiar form of charity. 

“On the morning when I went to meet Sir Walter 
Scott,” Mrs. Hughes noted in her journal, “he 
had arrived, and was sitting with her, and immedi- 
ately on my entrance she cried out, ‘Well! Have 
you been pampering ed nasty, mangy;cur?’ And 
when I answered in the affirmative, she turned to 
Sir Walter and said, ‘I don’t know, Mr. Scott, 
whether you will thank me for the introduction 
unless she wins you over by her singing; but * 
must tell you that this simpleton lives in the 


Cloisters of Westminster and comes here twice or 
thrice a week, bringing with her a parcel of dirty 





ier at its base. There was no | hi 














bones, with which she fills her nice new muff, for 
a nasty half-starved cur, and feeds the creature 
with them.’ 


“He made no reply for a minute or two, but 
leaned back in his chair ing hard at mé under 
8 shagey brows, but with the most benevolent 
smile; then peta = | out his hand he caught hold 
of mine in a grip which 1 can only compare to a 
blacksmith’s vise —— *You and I must 
Sy al which during his remaining life he 
ve "A 
Many years after, when he and she were walk- 
ing together near Abbotsford, the dog-toving 
master of Maida and creator of Lufra and Bevis 
recurred to the incident. “Do you know what 
matie me take such a ——y | to i ?” he asked 
omy and after a pause he added, “Why, the 
the muff.’ She had forgotten her old- 
time protégé looked puzzled, so he continued 
to remind her: “The dog in Berkeley Square. 
From that moment I was sure we were in perfect 
sympathy: for I should have done just the same 
myself.” 


® © 


OLD CANS. 


T: raw material of a certain large establish- 
ment near New York City consists of empty 
fruit and vegetable cans, rescued from the 
dumps. The principal products of this manufac- 
tory are window-sash weights, elevator weights 
and ballast for boats. After delivery at the foun- 
dry, says the American Machinist, the cans are 
piled into a large iron grating, under a sheet-iron 
hood, which terminates in a smoke-stack. They 
are liberally sprinkled with crude oil, which is 
then set on fire. 


The process consumes the labels, loosens the 
dirt and melts the solder, which falls through the 
grating, is collected, washed and melted, cast into 
ngots and sold to be used again. 

me of the cans, which have simply lapped-and- 
soldered joints, melt apart completely. These 
are so out, and the sheets straightened and 
bound into bundles, to be sold to trunk-makers 
for protecting corners. They are aiso bought by 
button-manufacturers, who stamp from them the 
disks used in cloth-covered buttons. 

The machine-made cans do not come apart, and 
they are loaded into vy carts, taken on an 
elevator to the charging floor, and dumped into 
the cupola, which is fed alternately with cans and 
coke. The cans are so light that some of them 
are carried out at the top of the stack by the force 
of the blast, and a large screen has been arranged 
to prevent the pieces from falling on the roof. 

ersons who take an elevator in a city “sky- 
scraper” may find amusement in wondering, 
after reading these facts, how meer empty cans 
it took to make the weights that balance the car 
in which they ride. 


* @ 


BORN WITH A LOVE OF BEAUTY. 


talian children nearly always display a strong 
| imagination —a possession which gives to 

childhood so many of its golden hours and 
expresses itself so quaintly in the schoolroom. 
Everybody’s Magazine gives these instances: 


One little Italian was asked to solve the simple 
problem, “If a little boy’s mama ve him a 
enny, and by and by his pana gave him another, 
ow many pennies would he have?” 
He insisted that the boy had only “one penny.” 
“But what became of the first penny?” finally 
asked the teacher. 
“He lost it,” replied the small boy, with the 
absolute conviction of a highly imaginative child. 
An instance of the Italian child’s quick, poign- 
ant perception of the beautiful occurred the other 
day in one of the settlement libraries. A shy 
little maiden, with a world of dream-thoughts in 
the depths of her dark eyes, stood by the libra- 
rian’s desk waiting for Andrew Lang’s “Gray 
tn? | Book.” But when it was given into her 
small hands, all the wealth of fairy lore between 
its covers was for a moment forgotten in contem- 
plation of the cover itself, a dainty design in gray 
and silver. All thought of the story vanished ; 
the child stood there eying the book with a look 
that was a caress, her hands just touching the 
binding tenderly, as something of fragile beauty. 
And then, very = as if to herself, she said, 
a ——* get it the least little bit dirty. It’s so 
pretty!” 
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MODERN ANTIQUITIES. 


T: quest for things antique has led to sys- 
tematic forgery and imitation on the part of 
dealers. Paris is the great center of this 
deceitful industry, says the Nation. There has 
been discovered in the suburbs a thriving factory 
for the fabrication of Egyptian mummies, cases 
and all. These are shipped to Egypt, and in due 
time return as properly antiquated discoveries. 


A funny story is now current about a collector 
of medieval thin A certain clever workman in 
stone made to the order of a dealer in medieval 
—— a Venetian chimneypiece of the fif- 
teenth century, and received for his work some 
two or three thousand francs. Thedealer shipped 
the chimneypiece to Italy, and had it set up in a 
palace near Venice, lw mg back to Paris photo- 
graphs of the palace and of the chimneypiece in 
situ. By means of these photographs he aroused 
the interest of a rich collector, who sent his secre- 

enice to make sure that the mg a 
did not lie, and on his favorable report, bought 
the thing for fifty thousand franes. On the arrival 
of the article at his house in Paris, he sent for 
some workmen to open the cases. One of them 
appeared to him to go about the work rather care- 
lessly, and he remonstrated with the man, who 
answered, “Have no fear, sir. I know just how 
: > to be opened, for I packed it when it left 

aris.”’ 
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JEAN’S REVENGE. 


n avenger need not necessarily be a naturalist, 
A but there are cases where he would take 
his vengeance more to the purpose if he 
knew the habits of his victim. Lippincott’s Mag- 
azine tells a story of Jean, the French-Canadian 
gardener, who was found stamping on a little 
mound of fresh earth and chuckling to himself. 


“Ah, m’sieu’,” he cried, triumphantly, “I am 
not a one to be trifled with! I ama cr-r-r-uel man 
when once I am arouse. M’sieu’ will remember 
the mole that has long time ravage the strawberry 
beds of madame? Every morning madame she 
say, ‘Jean, why catchest thou not that mole?’ 

“But the mole was wise; ’e was queek. Always 
I look and look, but never can I find heem. But 
at last—thees very morning—I catch heem. I hold 
heem tight in my hand—so—and I say, ‘Aha-a-a! 
Is it thou, then, that has vexed madame, and 
rava; her beds of the strawberry? Aha-a! You 
shall repent of thees wickedness.’ 

“Then 1 wonder how I shall killheem. He must 
be punished as well as killed. I wonder and 
wonder, but at last I have the grand idea. Ah, it 
was cr-r-uel, m’sieu’, that way [ kill heem! But 
what would you? Did he not deserve of_ the 
worst? But he will vex madame no more. I fix 
heem. I bury heem alive!” 
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he dandy-lion put on airs — 
Smart weed the story 
told — 
The cat-nipped at his mop of 
hair, 
Asked if he thought ’twas 
gold. 


Zan 


og fennel tried its best 
to bark 
The horse mint ran away, 
‘Twas thistle showed him 
how to go— 
Then the burr docked all 
their pay. 
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Sharp Spanish needle 
sewed a seam 
In black eyed Susan's 
frock, 
Tall sun flowers furnished 
light enough, 
It took till four o'clock. 


Zana 
rm 
CY 
P « sat beside the wayside 
¢ hedge 


With all this happy lot 

And quite forgot the dusty 
road 

Or that the day was hot. 


L. E. CHITTENDEN. 











POLLY’S MAIL. 


By Lollie B. Jennings. 


OLLY sat propped up in bed, a sad, 
4J lonely little heap. 

‘*Poor child!’’ said dear Uncle 
Jack, as he came in the room. ‘‘So 
it has the mumps, and the mumps 
hurt, so they do, and she can’t get 
out of bed, she might catch cold, so she might, 
and she can’t have Mary and Louise and 
Kathryn to play with her because the mumps 
are catching, so they are, and she’s so lone- 
some that it’s s-sad, s-so it is,’ and here Uncle 
Jack cried until Polly laughed, and that hart 
her so Uncle Jack had to stop and be sensible ; 
but in a minute Polly could say: 

“O Uncle Jack, how did you know all about 
it?” 

“I’ve been there myself, Pollykins. Had 
’em, you know, and sorry as I am for the little 
girl, I can’t stay, not 
even to draw her a 
picture of herself ‘at 
this here present sit- 
tin’,?’ and I know 
that would make her 
laugh; but I must go ‘ 
Straight off to Boston town, where Work, 
dressed in an easel, canvas cloth and paint- 
brushes, awaits me. But,’’ seeing the little 
face look droopy again, ‘‘wait a minute!’’ 
Here Uncle Jack studied a moment, and Polly 
brightened up once more, for something always 
came of Uncle Jack’s study moments, and this 
time was like all the rest. ‘‘ Yes, wait hours— 
wait till to-morrow morning at nine. Good-by, 
beloved!’’ and Uncle Jack was gone. 

To-morrow morning soon came, and Polly 
was hardly through her gruel when nine o’clock 
struck, and then the door-bell rang, and Sarah 
brought in something which the postman had 
left. 

Polly knew Uncle Jack’s writing, and her 
fingers trembled as she took off the rubber bands 
round the package, unwrapped it, opened the 
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box, and out fell 

=e ade several clippings. 

‘oe Sarah, who 

SSeS stood by, looked 

Sree "MS nom disappointed, but 

eee ESS ess]| not so Miss Polly, 

S2eSse\ SS S]| who knew Uncle 

Se. a SoS Jack much better 

Sao SS issSy<]| than Sarah did. 
Beers. Ss ; 

te Sse: She Picked up a 

BSS SSS clipping in each 

Se F=t==—.-| | hand from the 

ispst=| | pile that sur- 

X\Ss-ss=, | rounded her, and 

found, when she 

looked at them 

closely, they were 

peculiar. Each 

was numbered at 








the top. One had ‘‘20”’ on it and one “9.” 
Then each had a circle drawn round a good 
many letters. This had a meaning. It took 
some time to get the clippings piled up in the 
order of the numbers at the top of each, begin- 
hing at *‘1’”? and ending with ‘‘27.’’ Thena 
much longer time was spent in copying on a 


finally it was done. Polly was much surprised 
to find she could easily read the following letter: 


dear polly, is not this funny? I cannot write 
capitals where they belong nor punctuation except 
this? and this! and asi can find only two of this! i 


educated young miss you can put in the punctua- 


it all ready for me to read when i come next week 
now i must stop but beware of tomorrow at nine 
your loving old uncle jack and how are the mumps? 


That night, when her mother had given her 
a good-night kiss, ‘‘right on the mumpiest 
mump,’’ Polly said: 

“*T’ve been so busy and had such a good time 
with those funny clippings that I haven’t had 
time to wonder what he meant by ‘beware of 
to-morrow at nine.’ Anyway, it’s sure to be 
something nice. ’’ 

**And funny,’’ said mother. 

But Sarah only brought up the next morning 
the plainest sort of a square envelope addressed 
to Polly, but not looking at all unusual, and 
Sarah was again disappointed. Again not so 
Polly; but what was this? Only pages and 
pages of note-paper covered with Mother Goose 
rimes. The capitals were all out of place, some 
in the middle of the word, some at the end. 
Perhaps you would like to see how one verse 
looked—the first two verses : 
olD mothEr hubbARd, she went to the Cupboard 

to get Her poor dog a bone, 
but when she got there the cupboard was bare 

and so the poor dog had none. 
old kIng coLe was a merry olD soul 
and a merrY old soul was hE 


he called for hiS pipe and he called for his bowl 
and he called for his fiddlers Three. 


denly she began at the beginning and wrote 
down all the capitals, just as they came, and 
this is what she read then: 


DEAR CHILD YESTERDAY I DIDN’T HAVE 
ENOUGH CAPITALS BUT TODAY I AM GOING 
TO HAVE ALL I NEED, BUT*THE PUNCTUA- 
TION I CANNOT MAKE COME FOR YOU SEE I 
CANNOT WRITE IT IN CAPITALS NOW CAN 
I QUESTION MARK BUT I CAN WRITE IT 
THAT WAY NOW CANNOT I QUESTION MARK 
I HOPE MY POLLY IS MUCH BETTER FOR MY 
POOR BRAIN IS GIVING OUT AND IDEAS ARE 
FEW BUT I'HAVE ONE LEFT FOR TOMORROW 
AND BY THAT TIME I FEEL SURE YOU WILL 
BE OUT OF BED AND CAN ENTERTAIN YOUR- 
SELF AFTER TOMORROW YOUR LOVING UNCLE 
JACK. 


Each capital which had a part in spelling 


have already used those up but as you are an | 


tion and the capitals and copy it all nicely and have | 


Polly studied a long time over this, but sud- | 


thought that meant to underscore the words, | 
and built great hopes on that, although, to be | 


sure, she had little time for hoping; she had 
been too busy. 

















The surprise was a package of irregular bits 
of a typewritten rime. The paper was quite 
stiff, and although it took Polly a long time to 
fit the pieces together, she had patience, and 
was rewarded by finally reading this: 

Can you guess what makes me so cut up? 

Because my little girl is shut up. 

It makes me almost have the dumps 

To know the dear child has the mumps. 


I hope I’ll make her smile a bit, 

For if I don’t I must admit 

That my old master, Uncle Jack, 

For bringing smiles has lost his knack. 


I know these verses had better desist, 
But what can you expect from a mere artist? 
He’s done his best to make you look jolly, 
As you usually do, you dear little Polly. 
Desist means they ought to be decreased 
(Instead they surely have increased). 
If decreased you can’t get through your head, 
Then. call it the simple word dead, instead. 

Here they die 

Here let them lie 

And rest in peace 

And rest in piece. 


That night mother said the mumps were not 
mumpy enough to find, but between the kisses 
where they had been mother whispered a plan 
to Polly which kept her busy all the next day, 
too busy to notice that the postman left her 
nothing, and the next morning after that Uncle 
Jack received a little note of thanks from his 
grateful Polly. It read like this: 


BEFORE AND AFTER 
TAKING UNCLE JACK’S 
REMEDY. 





“after to-morrow’’ had a line under it, so Polly 


about you, 





pad each letter with a circle round it; but 


a 
a 
“s 
a 
as 
Wx 


BRERERERERLRERERERERERERER 
LOOK ABOUT YOU. 


Did you ever see a pigeon hopping along the path? 

Did you ever see a sparrow walk to his outdoor bath? 

Did you ever see a pigeon’s nest that had three eggs, or more? 
Did you ever see a snow-white colt on any hill or shore? 

Do you know what letter you may find on every leaf of clover? 

I mean the little meadow kind that grows the whole world over. 
Did you ever see two four-o’clocks were colored just the same? 

Or two variegated flowers alike, of any size or name? 

What animal sleeps standing? You may meet him in the street. 
How many toes has Pussy on all her little feet? 

If you can tell me all these things,— and I must confess I doubt you,— 
You may say you’ve learned the lesson well, to observe small things 





By Kate Lawrence. 


NUTS TO CRACK. 
a. 
CONCEALED ALPHABETICAL ZOO. 

A is a reptile, as perhaps you may know; 
But B is only found in an animal show. 
C attends as an animal, fish or a bird; 

Do guess what D is—a beast you often have heard. 
E is an animal—I prefer mine own; 
| F will offer retreat when another animal’s shown. 

Guess G for a fish—too long a rare sight; 
| Hlooks high or seems low, as other animals might. 
I bisects Insects when this bird wants a feast; 
J scorns applejack, although J is a beast. 

K can kick, it can scratch, ’tis an animal young; 
L stands for a bird, lo, on no tree has it sung. 








| M is well known to man, ’tis a species of insect; 
| Nis a reptile, new to many, | suspect. 
Oh, count the cost, rich men, of this fowl; 
—— P may — can say P is a bird, but 
‘tis not an owl. 
bem in a quag, gay animals they; 
attracts no attention, ’tis an animal too common, 
you say. 
§ seeks a bleak shore, ’tis an animal wild; 
To address you to T— ’tis a reptile feared by a 
child 
U is an animal you nautical people have seen; 
V is a reptile of viperous spleen. 
W’s for animals which we as elves must regard ; 
|X sounds like axe, because X is a boat in a ship- 


yard. 

You say a king this animal might wish to possess ; 
| Zest may be civen you through this maze bravely 
to press. 

2. 
| CHARADES. 


The second expected at my first 
Does sore increase expense ; 

But one must give, fourth be very sure 
To suffer in consequence. 

This first has repute for bread of my third, 
Which is always in demand ; 

That he brooks no quality my whole, 

Mine host bids one understand. 


My first composed my whole, by genius stirred ; 
My second is a town where there occurred 
A famous interview, by which, no doubt, 

| The Franco-Prussian War was brought about. 


3. 
WORD PUZZLE. 
Remove yourself from the words in the first 
part and leave those in the second, 


Greeted ; seasoned. In the sky; on the earth. 
An ordinal number ; forward. A color; a pronoun. 
| Kind of plants; tales. Clothes; occupies a seat. 
A track; a corpse. A journey; a mountain. A 
carriage; to strive. A clergyman; a box. 
| Abused; wanting. Admired; a tree. Rage; to 


| cook. Emptied; conned. Sin; gilded. 
| 4. 
| ANAGRAMS, 
1. 
They ------ to the sergeant bold 


n meditation, 
The while he urges that a 
to save the natio 


ed , pursuit left far behind, 
~----, as he rests beside the running stream, 
His weary, blistered feet and barene row. 
But freedom is a for all his ills, 
Now that he treads once more 
His native ----- and hills. 


Answers to Puzzies in Last Number. 


1. Jay, thrush, canary, lark, heron, ostrich, 
finch, plover, hawk, crow, swan, owl, robin, dove, 
jackdaw, crane, starling, yellowhammer, oriole, 


should 
n. 


The hun 


ted ----- 


| swallow, eagle, quail. 


2. G-astronomer, d-apple, f-risky, m-alice, 
e-rockery, p-arson, l-awful, s-moldering. 

8.1. Honest. 2. Laboratory. 3. Totally. 4. 
Furbelow 

4. 1. Slum, bur—slumber. 2. Speck, you, late— 


speculate. 
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SCROFULA. 


ORMERLY one of the greatest 
of scourges, the terror and 
even the ruin of many inno- 
cent young lives, scrofula, is 
now, under the more hygienic 

conditions of modern life, be- 
coming less and less common. 

It was formerly regarded as 
a constitutional disease, heredi- 
tary in character, a cousin pos- 
sibly to consumption, yet of 
different nature and origin. 
To-day, however, physicians 
are inclined to look upon it as a 
form of local tuberculosis, confined at first to the 
glands of the neck, but liable to enter the circula- 
tion, and thus reach the lungs or the brain, and 
so set up pulmonary consumption or meningitis. 
The germs of the disease are believed to enter the 
system through the tonsils or some other part of 
the mouth or throat, and to be carried thence 
directly into the lymphatic glands of the neck. 

The management of so-called scrofulous chil- 
dren—that is to say of pale, delicate children, 
with poor appetite and sluggish digestion, who 
are subject to catarrhal troubles and in whom 
little scratches of the skin readily become sore 
and heal slowly—is twofold. They must be made 
more resistant to infection, and the possible ports 
of entry of the germs of disease must be strength- 
ened against attack, for they are not yet scrofu- 
lous; they are only in danger of becoming so. 

The first object is to be attained by good feeding, 
tonics, small doses of castor-oil, if this agrees with 
the stomach, outdoor life, residence at the sea- 
shore or in the mountains if that is possible, and 
all the other things that conduce to the making of 
robust children. The mouth and throat must be 
looked after. The teeth must be kept clean and 
in good condition, catarrhal conditions must be 
treated, and enlarged tonsils and “ adenoids” 
must receive prompt attention. 

If the disease is established and the glands of 
the neck are enlarged and full of matter, there is 
only one mode of treatment that promises a cure 
and the prevention of consumption, and that is to 
cut out the glands. The operation is not usually 
a very serious one. It extirpates the disease root 
and branch, and the sears that remain are very 
small and inconspicuous as compared to the large 
and deforming ones that follow when the glands 
are allowed to suppurate and break. 
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PINEAPPLE - CLOTH. 


here are in the Philippine Islands a great profu- 
sion of plants of many varieties and almost 
four hundred kinds of trees. The natives, in their 
simple mode of living, have found use for a number 
of these. Cotton and hemp are used in the manu- 
facture of clothing, and that, too, with considera- 
ble skill, notwithstanding the primitive machinery 
used. The Philadelphia North American says 
that there is not a loom moved by steam in all the 
islands, although there are thousands of primitive 
looms which the women work by hand. 

Necessity has ever been productive of invention, 
even among savages, and the necessity for some- 
thing a little finer in texture than cotton or hemp, 
and withal a little more pleasing to the eye, led 
the native Filipino to cast about him for such 
material, and resulted in his discovering the many 
good qualities of the delicate but strong fiber of 
the pineapple. 

The “pifia” gauze, although made largely of 
pineapple spikes, is as airy as chiffon, and pos- 
sesses the iridescent glimmer of a butterfly’s wing. 
It seems marvelous as a fairy tale that a lot of 
little brown barbarians, with primitive tools and 
prickly pineapple tops, should fashion these rivals 
to the finest weaves from the latest improved 
factories of France. 

The first step in the manufacture is the selection 
and packing of the pineapple leaves. The best 
leaves only are chosen. These are made into 
convenient packages enclosed in leaves of a larger 
and coarser kind, and having been tied firmly, are 
placed in the bed of a running stream with heavy 
stones over them to prevent them from being 
washed away. 

After remaining in the water for two or three 
days, they are drawn out and exposed for a short 
time to the sun and air. Every piece is closely 
inspected to ascertain whether it has been suffi- 
ciently affected by the operation. If not, the 
same process is gone over again until the substance 
is in a state of decomposition. This is done to 


separate the threads from the cellulose and lignose 
fiber, and to clean them from the sap, gum and 
other foreign substances. 


The threads are very 
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| fine, and vary in color from white to deep cream 
| yellow and grayish white. 

| The whole is then beaten with a rude sort of 
mallet, made of hard wood, and marked on the 
| faces with grooves like a fluting-machine. By 
keeping it moist with water while the beating is 
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The world-kn household remedy for cuts, burns. 
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going on, the separate threads finally are blended 
into one mass, and after this stage is reached it is 
asimple matter to reduce the texture to any 
desired thickness. 

The fibers, after being separated from the yege- 
table pulp and thoroughly cleaned, are dried and 
spun, then woven on simple hand looms. The 
plain cloth is finished first, and then the figures 
are stamped on it with blocks, and afterward 
worked or embroidered by hand. 
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THE OLD ELM OF NEWBURY. 


his is the obituary of a tree. Another old elm 

is gone; another of those majestic, storied 
elms of New England, which are the delight of 
the visitor and the just pride of the native. “The 
old elm of Old Newberry” fell a victim to 
one of the recent gales. True, it was past its 
prime; venerable and beautiful still, but the 
storms of the last dozen years had wrenched away 
a number of great branches—large enough, each 
of them, for a good-sized tree—and the perfection 
of its sweeping outline was marred and maimed. 
Nevertheless it will be sadly missed, and the glory 
of West India Lane is gone. 


The exact age of the ancient tree was not 
known, but it could have lacked but few years of 
two centuries. Local tradition perpetuated in 
verse by the once popular but now almost forgot- 
ten ess, Hannah Gould, assigned to it a pleas- 
ing history. It stood before the Jaques house, 
near the entrance gate. planted there, accordin 
to the bog of which there is no reason to doub 
the truth, Y young Richard Jaques, when it was 
a sa ling, slender, light, and small enough to be 
earried in the hand as a walking-stick. He had 
been calling on his sweetheart, Elizabeth Knight. 
and ——_ return late by a lonely road, lighted 
only by the uncertain rays of the moon and 
shadowed deeply much of the way, he pulled up 
the little elm, an unregarded growth by ber 
door, and took it with him by way of staff and 
defense. 

When he reached his own home he recalled, with 
a pretty touch of sentiment, the place whence the 
little tree came, and instead of casting it aside, he 

lanted it. The little green sprig grew and flour- 
shed, and in time sheltered not only the lovers. 
who were married in 1713, but their children and 
children’s children. 

The “Old Elm of Newbury” was one of that wide 
and beloved circle of acquaintance, all great trees 
so valued by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. He 
tested it with the familiar tape measure always in 
his pocket, and admired its huge girth and tower 
of greenery. True, he pronounced it, in careful 
comparison with one or two other of his noble 
friends, whom the winters had treated more 
kindly, “slightly overrated”; but he relented the 
moment that he had pronounced judgment, and 
hastened to add that it was none the less a “stately 
vegetable.” 
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A MIND- READER. 


BE peter boys cannot be apprenticed 
‘ultimately,’” says one of George Eliot’s 
characters, a mother who was compelled to delay 
her son’s education because her husband lost 
money by a man who cheerfully proposed paying 
it “ultimately.” That, also, was the date the rich 
Mr. Mullen seemed to have chosen for settling 
with his workmen. They were sure to receive 
their due, but they often had to wait for it. 


One day he was wandering throu the hay- 
field, taking incidental note of the work, and there 
he came on John, who had not been paid off for 
three weeks. 

“Let me see, John,” said Mr. Mullen; “there was 
something I meant to ask you, but for the life of 
me I can’t remember what it was.” 

“T can tell ye,” said John, in irrepressible exas- 

eration. “You were going to ask me how I meant 
‘© go to the county fair on the wages I ain’t got.” 
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SOLICITOUS ABOUT HIM. 


Xx artist who was spending a month in the 
neighborhood had asked Mrs. Lawton’s per- 
mission to make a sketch of the little bridge in 
her meadow. The permission was given, and 
Bobby had been spending the morning with the 
artist. 


“T stood close to him all the time,’’ announced 
Bobby, triumphantly, ‘“‘and I watched him, and I 
talked to him a g deal so he wouldn’t be lone- 
some.” ‘ 

“I’m afraid perhaps _ bothered him, dear,” 
said Bobby’s doting mother. 

“Oh, no, I didn’t, mother,” said Bobby. “He 
liked me; he said he was real interested in me. 
He kept looking at his watch so he could tell me 
when twelve o’clock came, so I needn’t be late for 
dinner. He even made me show him what thick 
shoes I had on, for he said ’twas so damp he was 
most afraid I might catch cold.” 
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“DID NOT LOOK RIGHT.” 


he intelligent compositor, one of the kind that 

figures in many an anecdote, worked on an 
Arkansas paper at a period when a well-known 
novelist was editor. One day the printer under- 
took to set up the word “doughnut.” He spelled 
it “donut.” 


“See here,” said the novelist, “don’t you know 
how to spell ‘doughnut’? You’ve misspelled it 

ere.” 

The intelligent compostine came over and gazed 
at the Bex. and scratched his head in perplexity. 

“Well,” he admitted, “that doesn’t look ri a: 
but it had a ‘w’ in it once, and somehow that didn’t 
look right, either.’”’ 
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GETTING EVEN. 


ome retaliations are too clever to be resented. 
They seem to be almost a logical part of the 
circumstances that evoked them. 


Doctor Wines, says the Christian Register, was 
formerly the principal of a boys’ school. One day 
he had occasion to trounce a lad, who naturally 
resented the punishment. 

On the doctor’s front door was a plate, bearin 
the one word, “Wines.” That nighta bold am 
clever hand added three words to the inscription, 
so that in the morning the door-plate re this 
way: “Wines and other Lickers.” 
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Heat Eruptions 


‘Aching Heads 
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Disordered Stomachs 


this grand old remedy. 


50c. and $1.00 
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dressmaking troubles. 
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over 400 fashionable 
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In many receipts Kingsford’s Oswego 
Corn Starch may be substituted for flour, 






WITH 


Green Salads 


Corn Starch Talk 
By MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG. 


by using half 


ma 


ject 
serve 


a more a 


flour. 


Place half a cup of water and one 
of butter in a granite sauce 


quantity, and a more 
‘delicate dish is the result. 
Starch may berelied upon foruniformity, 
and willalwayssuit the most critical taste. 
A fair trial will convince the most skepti- 
cal that Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch 
is a valuable and economical article of 
food, while the simplicity with which it 

a P’ appeals alike to the un- 
skilled cook and the experienced chef. 

With a little thought given to the sub- 
uite a variety of salads may be 
from day to day. 
sometimes served with these salads, but 
table accompaniment is 
suggested below. These puffs are easy to 
make, and are more delicate than most, 
owing to the substitution of Kingsford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch for a part of the 


CHEESE PUFFS. 


fourth - 
pan overt 


through pastry 
ing sheet, 


e fire and when this is boiling 
add two rounding tablespoons of flour 
and one of Kingsford’s Oswego Corn 
Starch, which have been sifted together. 
Beat thoroughly while cooking for several 
minutes, remove from the fre 
in half a cup of fresh grated cheese. 
Season with salt and paprika and beat 
in two eggs, singly. Press the mixture 
on a wellgreased bak- 
waking baile less than two inch- 
esacross. Bake in very moderate oven 
about twenty-five minutes, until light 
and firm. These may 
or split open when cold and filled with 
whipped cream to which has been added 
salt, pepper and a little Parmesan cheese. 


(CORN STARCH TALKS TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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and stir 


be served warm 


you, saving you 
the storekeep- 
er’s profit of 
from $5 to $20 on each garment. We keep no 
ready-made goods, but make everything to meas- 
ure, thus insuring perfection of fit and finish. 

Anything that does not give entire satisfaction 

may be returned promptly, and your money will 

be refunded. 
Our Catalogue illustrates: 

Tailored Suits. to #40. Suitable for all 
occasions, and in both long and short coat 
effects—the newest Paris models. 

Church gna Visiting Costumes, #12 to 

. Exquisite and dainty creations, in de- 
ens never before shown. 

New Style Skirts, 84 to $20. From Walk- 
ing Skirts for every-day wear, up to the 
Dressy Skirts for special occasions. 

Fall and Winter Jackets, 88 to #35. In 
every approved style and length. 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES TO ANY PART OF THE U.S. 


All letters answered by young women of taste 
and experience in matters of dress, who will, if 
you desire, aid you in selecting styles and mate- 
rials. When you send us an order, they will 
look after it while it is in the cutter’s and tailor’s 
hands, and will give it the same care and atten- 
tion that it would have if it were made under 
your own eyes by your own dressmaker. 





The and a assortment of the newest 
samples will be sent FREE on request. Be sure to say 
ee & ee Se lo. 48. Mention 
whether you samples for Suits or Cloaks, and about 

colors desire, and will @ full line of 


bX wis yen wish. 
NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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From Baby in the High 
Chair to Grandma in 
the Rocker, 


Jell-O 


is liked by every mem- 
ber of the family. So 
easy and quick to pre- 
pare and can be used 
with fresh or candied 
fruits, nuts, figs, dates 
in hundreds of differ- 
ent combinations. 


Four Fruit Flavors: Lemon, 
Orange, Raspberry and Strawberry. 
At all Grocers. toc. Try it to-day. 
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Karo Corn Syrup is a new, delicious table delicacy 

; made from corn, with the food value of the grdin 

retained. On griddle cakes of all makes it adds a 

relish that will sharpen the poorest appetite. Karo 
Corn Syrup is not a molasses, 

nutritioussyrup. Soldin ete 

good. 10c, 


keep its goodness 
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CORN SYRUP 


The Great Spread for Daily Bread. 


CORN PRODUOTS ©0., New York and Chicago. 
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and he took it. ‘Stead of 














putting in something, he took 
out two ten-cent pieces, and 
then passed over the box to the 
minister. 

“*There’s your fee,’ he says, 
‘and l’ve only kept out a dime 
apiece for Seliny and me, for 
luck.’ 

** Before any of the rest of us 
had come to, so to speak, Seliny 
hurried down that aisle, with 
her cheeks like fire. And we 
all left—gradual. And Seliny 
went right home to her 
mother’s, and when Peter fol- 
lowed her she gave him his 
choice—to pay the minister out 
of his own pocket or lose her. 
And he couldn’t see what she 
was driving at! 

“Once or twice, when he’s 
been sick, Seliny has gone over 
to his place and looked after 
him, but the minute he’s able 
to be up and doing she leaves. 
We all consider she’s in the 
right of it, for what he did was 














DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER. 


PETER LANE’S WEDDING. 


By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 


~— lhe meanest man in our town ?’ ’’ queried 

Mr. Bascom, lifting his faded blue 

eyes to the face of the summer visitor. 
“*You thought Asy Snow was the meanest man 
in our town, just because he charged the 
Widow Charles for the chicken her kitten 
chased iuto the brook? Well, 1 guess you’ve 
got consid’able to learn, haven’t ye? Why, we 
don’t call Asy mean! Maybe a little nigh, 
but that’s all. 

““*What should I call mean, then?’ Well, 
1’ll tell ye. Peter Lane has always been the 
town pattern for that. It runs in his family, 
and as he’s the last one of ’em, it’s all run into 
him. ‘Old bachelor?’ No, he ain’t an old 
bachelor, neither; he’s a married man. Seliny 
Lane’s his wife. Yes, she was his cousin, too, 
but she married him. 

‘*No, there don’t anybody blame her. You’ll 
be the fust, if you do. She give him his choice, 
and | understand it’s still open to him. 

‘*Well, I’ll tell ye, soon as ye gimme a 
chanee,’’ and Mr. Bascom gazed defiantly up 
at the summer visitor, who meekly subsided. 
**l can’t get on with my talk when you keep 
interrupting of me. Some folks would shut 
right up and say no more, pestered with ques- 
tions as I have been. 

** Peter Lane always wore the cheapest 
clothes, and wore ’em the longest of anybody 
in town, and he never helped a soul; and he 
ground the face o’ the poor. But when he 
appeared to fall in love with Seliny folks hoped 
there’d be a kind of an upheaval and a making 
over of him, same as there sometimes is, and 
Seliny, she hoped so, too, and she believed 
there would be. Peter was a good-looking young 
man, not to say that’s either here or there, for 
favor’s deceitful, but his high color counted 
for something with Seliny, 1 reckon, and he 
stood straight as a pine. I’ve heard since that 
he did say once folks that stooped wore their 
coats shiny; but it come to me through four 
mouths, so 1 don’t guarantee it. He may have 
stood straight from pref’rence, for all I know. 

‘**Well, anyway, after backing and filling for 
three years, Seliny allowed she’d give him a 
trial, and when we heard ’twas to be a church 
wedding we all took heart o’ grace, for 0’ course 
you have to give the minister more for a church 
marrying than just saying the necessary words 
in his own parlor or yours. And we all wrung 
Peter’s hand, and told him we were glad o’ 
the news, and we sent our gifts. I rec’llect I 
secured a couple of bone napkin-rings, with a 
picture of George Washington on one and Abe 
Lincoln on the other, and gave ’em free and 
willing. 

**Seliny was pop’lar, but if it hadn’t been 
for the word about the wedding, there wouldn’t 
have been a present sent that Peter could have 
anyways laid claim to. 

** Well, come the wedding-day, we all dressed 
up and went to the church. Seliny made a real 
pretty bride in some kind o’ white mosquito- 
netting, and Peter’s Sunday suit was brushed 
clean, which was all anybody expected of him. 
‘A leopard can’t change all his spots,’ we said, 
‘and there’s the minister to pay.’ 

‘*The service went off all right, but when 
twas over Peter turned round quick, and he 
says to Deacon Saunders, that was sitting in his 
usu’! pew, ‘I should like it, deacon, if there 
could be a collection taken up to celebrate this 
occasion.’ 

“Well, the deacon seized the box and hurried 
up and down the aisle, spry as a boy, for he 
was an open-hearted man, and he thought Peter 
wanted to make a real thanksgiving occasion 
of it. Being in our best clothes, some of us 
weren’t prepared, but those of us that were 
gave. I ree’llect putting in a good two-cent 
piece. 

**Meantime Seliny stood there, up in front,— 
she and Peter and the minister,—looking sort of 
awkward, but pleased. 

‘* Finally the deacon handed the box to Peter, 





the very cap-sheaf o’ stinginess 
—and he never would own it. 
Course the minister paid back 
the money and never got any 
fee.’’ 

Mr. Bascom rose slowly to his feet and 
stretched his arms over his head with a prodi- 
gious yawn. 

**See here,’’ he said, severely, ‘‘next time any- 
body tells ye a story, ’twould be a good idee if 
you’d say, ‘Oh!’ or ‘Well, 1 never!’ or some 
such, once in a while, just to show you’re 
awake. It makes it more interesting for the one 
that’s talking. You bear that in mind.’’ 

Then with a lofty nod Mr. Bascom moved 
slowly toward home, his chin held high and 
his stick pounding the sidewalk with every step. 
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THE POLAR RECORD. 


he polar regions admit within their limits 
only well-prepared and resolute men. Com- 
mander Cagni, who conducted the polar expe- 
dition of the Duke of the Abruzzi, and gave to 
the Italian nation the record of ‘ ‘farthest 
north,’’ met with a series of terrible hardships in 
his journey over the wastes of snow. William Le 
Quex, in the English Illustrated Magazine, 
tells briefly of the little party leaving their ship 
and starting due north over the desert of snow. 


The cold grew more intense as they went 
farther north. Cagni tells how, one day, while 
getting dinner for his companions, he acciden- 
tally touched the metal lamp with his ungloved 
hand, and two of his fingers were frozen. Then, 
while seeking to remedy the evil, he made it 
worse, thoughtlessly rubbing his hands with 
snow which was probably of a temperature 
about fifty degrees below zero. Both his hands 
immediately turned white, and then livid to 
the wrists. Petigox, who at that moment 
entered the tent, called the doctor, and between 
them they saved his hands by rubbing them 
violently. The doctor had spent had his nose 
frozen twice in less than half an hour. Oe¢elier 
had had a toe frozen. 

In these regions of suffering and desolation 
the anxiety over their want of food was ever 
present. he storms increased, and each day’s 
delay brought them nearer starvation. Intense 
excitement seized the explorers, however, when 
they found that they had gained a latitude 
higher than that gained by Nansen. ‘They 
went forward with redoubled energy until on 
Wednesday, April 25, 1900, they had advanced as 
far as they dared, owing to their failing supplies, 
to a point not hitherto reached by any human 
being. ‘They had broken the polar record. 

The perils of their return to the south, their 
narrow esca their long marches while 
starving and their hardships reached the limit of 
human endurance. 
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A MORE NOTABLE FEAT. 

| grand is sometimes accompanied by fiendish 

cleverness, but sanity is often still more 
clever. A carpenter in Richmond, Virginia, 
was working along the edge of the roof at the 
very top of a new office building. It was after 
most of the workmen had gone home, and he 
was alone. Suddenly he heard a board creak 
behind him, and looking up, saw a man creep- 
ing toward him on hands and knees, 

‘‘Hello!”’ said he. ‘*‘What do you want ?” 


Ha! ha!’’ returned the other. ‘‘Most 
yer sew A says I’m crazy, but I ain’t. I’m 
just terribly c 


ver, and I’m loming Or game.’’ 
The carpenter took a tighter hold on his 
hammer as he realized that he was talking with 
a maniac. He tried to creep away from the 
edge of the roof. 

“Here!” said the stranger. ‘‘Don’t try to 
get away from me. You and I are going to 
jump off into the street. Then everybody will 
Say we are awful good jumpers.’’ 

Thoroughly frightened, the carpenter lifted 
his hammer warningly. He realized that if the 
erazy man should make a rush at him they 
would both dash down into the street below. 
Suddenly a bright idea came to him. 

“*See here, my friend,’’ said he, quietly, 
“there is nothing remarkable in jumping off 
this building. Anybody could do that, and it 
wouldn’t bring us any game. The thing to do 
is go down and jump up. Why, we’d have our 
pictures in the paper if we did it.’’ 

The maniac laughed. ‘‘You’re a genius! 
We will do as you say. Come,” grabbing the 
carpenter’s wrist, “‘let us hurry down!’’ 

nce in the street, the crazy man was over- 
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RAISE 
The Schoolhouse Flag 





pusiic SCHOOLS will soon open for the coming year. So 
universal has become the custom of raising the United States 
Flag over the school building that its absence is very marked— 
it reflects upon the patriotism of the school. 

No enterprising teacher, pupil or citizen will allow his 
school to open this fall without a Flag. A suitable flagpole can 
be cut in almost any forest, and as to the Flag, send us a postal, 
and we will mail you 100-Flag Certificates with which you 
can easily raise two dollars and fifty cents for a fine bunting Flag, 
six feet long. This is the right size for an ordinary school building. 
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“PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE.’’ 


How to give the Salute to the Flag.—Right hand lifted, palm downward, toa 
line with the forehead and close to it. Standing thus, all repeat together, slowly 


“Pledge Allegiance to my Flag and to the Republic for which it 
stands: One Nation indivisible, with Liberty and Justice for all.”’ 


At the words, “to my Flag,” the right hand is extended gracefully, 
palm upward toward the Flag, and remains in this gesture till the end 
of the affirmation; whereupon all hands immediately drop to the side. 


HIS “Pledge of Allegiance’’ was given, under the leadership of ‘‘ The 
Youth’s Companion,’’ by more than 12,000,000 Public School Pupils during 
the ‘‘ National Public School Celebration” of October 21, 1892. 

So patriotic and appropriate was this ‘‘Pledge of Allegiance”’ that it has been 
perpetuated and is still given in thousands of Schools. It may well be called 
the National Salute, and its universal adoption in the Public Schools is strongly 
advocated by patriotic educators and organizations. 








‘6 s 9? On receipt of a postal we will also send 
Beautify the School Grounds. you, free, an illustrated booklet which 
will help you to beautify your school grounds. 
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powered, and given into safe-keeping. 





























When in search of health 
Come Here and rest for mind and body. 
Your physician will agree. Through Pullman Car Ser- 
vice from Boston for Steuben Sanitarium. Booklet free. 
STEU BEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N.Y. 


The Time to Begin 


using Ridge’s Food is a/ the beginning, be- 
fore baby’s system becomes upset by trying to 
live on something that doesn’t agree with it. 


Ridge’s Food 


It is the nearest possible substitute for 
(healthy) mother’s milk, and so supplies in 
proper proportions every element that 
baby’s rapidly developing system requires. 
Being a perfect food, there is perfect 
digestion. The result isa well baby. 


Sold Everywhere. Send for Booklet, 
Testmomals and FREE Sample. 

















WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 


THEBRAIN WORKERS 








HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Brings about a good appetite, 
perfect digestion and a clear 
brain. Offsets the effects of 
summer heat and weariness. 

If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 


small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
Rumrorp CHEemicaL Works, Providence, R. I. 


COLORADO 


The delightful country of health-giving, light, dry air 
and inspiring scenery is the idea! place to spend your 


Summer Vacation 


A country perfectly suited for either rest, recreation 
or sport, abounding in good hotels and boarding 
places adapted to any man’s means. It is an inexpen- 
sive place to visit, and the trip requires but one night 
en route from Chicago via th 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


An illustrated Booklet and other interesting printed 
matter about Colorado will be sent free toa rsons 
addressing W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Man. 
ager ©. & N.-W. Ry., 22 Fifth Avenue, Ghieags. 
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5 Rooms $75 
7 Rooms 95 
9 Rooms 125 


PIPING, 
REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


If you propose to heat by Hot Air, you can- 
not buy a Furnace anywhere, at any price that 
is as economical in fuel as the «« DIGHTON.” 


You cannot buy a Furnace that is any 


easier to care for or requires less attention 


than the «« DIGHTON.”’ 


You cannot buy a Furnace that the makers guarantee for any 
longer time against repairs than we guarantee the “« DIGHTON.” 


The consumer’s judgment as to the value of any particular 
Furnace is based largely upon the price he may have paid for it. 


The price may have been great enough to help the manufacturer. 
pay the rent for a large city store, and help pay the enormous 


expense of maintaining the same. 


A great many Furnaces are made with a massive front or shield, 
handsomely ornamented with filigree work, which is entirely 
unnecessary, and does not in any way add to the real worth, 


durability or economy of the Furnace itself. 


We have the ability,experience (over 30 years) and equipment for 
producing and assembling the parts at the very lowest possible cost. 


The price you pay for a «* DIGHTON ” Furnace is for the actual 
worth, based on the net cost of producing as good a cast-iron pot 
Furnace as can possibly be made, embodying every modern 
improvement or attachment that can be found on any Furnace, 
and constructed in a way to heat a given number of cubic feet 
with as little or less fuel than other Furnaces would require. 


If you pay more money for some other 
Hot Air Furnace than our price of the 
*«* DIGHTON,”’ you pay for theory, sentiment, 
or something else besides actual furnace value ; 
something that is of no real worth to you in 
any way. Write for Catalogue. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., Taunton, Mass. 








If your old furnace 
has given out see 
what it will cost to 
repair it, then write 
to us for a price on 
a new Dighton. 


EVERY PART 
WARRANTED. 




















ckown Strawberry Plants. 


Set in Aug. and Sept. will give a full crop next June. 
Our new method of growing them gives fine roots. 
Send for Catalogue. C 8. PRATT, Reading, Mass 


THE ¢ 


Man Who Owns 


his home or has oaeny too 
improve ought to know about “PRAGON” 
8. id.in Aug. 13th ls 
We sent full <aformution ‘Pres. PORTLAND 
THE LAWRENCE CEMENT co., CEMENT. 
Sales Office, 1 Broadway, New York. 





























Kitchen 


AClean kitchen is of first im- 
portance to good housekeeping, 

A little Sulpho-Napthol in the water 
cleans and cuts grease from cooking utensils, 
keeps the sink clean; waste poss clear and 
deodorized; makes the ice-chest pure and 


es Il 


CABOT'S 
is the most healthful cleaner that can be used 
about the home. It destroys all forms of in- 
sect and germ life. Perfectly harmiess—in- 
expensive—labor saving. 
All stores sell it, or trial bottle by mail, 
10c in coin or stamps. Take no substitute. 
Sulpho-Napthol Soap, excellent for shampoo, 
by mail 25c. Send for free booklet, 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL CO. 
11 Haymarket Square, Boston, Mass. 








Bunions and W arta. Socaay so cugt F 
Spesust epeend ame quanta five. old r 
e Srgpeie: or by mail on receipt o rice. fj 
Dent’s Toothache Gum sto) toothache insthntle: 
decay ;r offensive odors. 15c at - 
gists—or we mail it. €. 8. DENT & CO., Detroit, 1 





prev 
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The New Companion 
Sewing Machine. 


230 you wish to own a sewing machine but feel that 
2 you cannot afford it? 
forty-dollar machine or a NEw COMPANION for only 
nineteen dollars? In either of these cases we 
have something to say to you. You have been ex- 
pecting to pay forty dollars for your new machine, 
and you do not believe a really high-grade machine 


Are you hesitating between a 
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* can be had for less. We understand that, and do 
not wish you to purchase a NEw COMPANION for nineteen 
dollars without proof that it is equal in every respect to any 
forty-dollar machine. 

This proof will cost you nothing but a postal card. On 
receipt of your postal we will send you a complete and attract- 
ive i/lustrated booklet, containing a description and illustrations 
of the NEw COMPANION, together with a list of attachments. 
The booklet also explains in detail how it is possible for us to 
furnish you with a strictly high-grade machine for nineteen 
dollars. We shall be glad to send you free samples of work 
made on this machine, and also a very large number of testi- 
monials from Zhe Companion subscribers who have owned these 
machines, and have had them in practical use for many years. 
We have no doubt but that, on receipt of a stamp, any of these 
persons would be glad to answer any question you might ask 
about their NEw COMPANION. 


Style 1. Five Drawers . ‘ A -  « $19.00. 
Style 2. Drop Head, Swell Front, 7 Drawers, $21.75. 
Style3. Parlor Cabinet. . . . . $24.75. 


On receipt of price we will deliver the Sewing Machine desired, freight 
paid, at any freight office east of Colorado. In Colorado, New Mexico, 
Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight office west of these four states, 
we will deliver either style Machine Free for $3.00 extra. 


Perry Mason Company, 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE RUFFLER. 
This Ruffler, which is but one of the many attachments given with the 
Sewing Machine, is very oe in construction and operation. It will make 


a heading from one-sixteenth to one inch wide without readjusting. For a 
wider heading or for ruffling in the center the Shirring Blade can be used. 


The List of Attachments is as follows: 

TUCKER, QUILTER, TWELVE NEEDLES, RUFFLER, SHIRRING SLIDE, SIX 
BoBBINS, BRAIDER FOOT, BINDER, CAN OF BEST OIL, UNDERBRAIDER, FOUR 
HEMMERS, SCREW DRIVER, ONE BODKIN, HEMMER AND FELLER (ONE PIECE), 
GUIDE AND SCREW, EXTRA THROAT PLATE, ILLUSTRATED INSTRUCTOR. 
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